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Prevents concussion. 

Prevents slipping. 3 
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. Gives the horse confidence and security, sparing him ineffective muscular exertion. 
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THE THOUSAND AND ONE, PAGODAS 


The Badminton Magazine 


‘MAYMYO’ 


A TALE OF LOVE AND RACING IN MANDALAY 


BY ALAN FIELD 


Last September, on Governor’s Cup Day at the Poona Races, 
[I saw among the bookies in their new covered-in arcade a 
familiar name-board, which brought back melancholy memories 
of a Black Monday after a recent sky-meeting in ‘merry’ 
Mandalay. The owner caught my eye, and his own twinkled 
at a profitable reminiscence. I refused his immediate proffer 
of business, even though with stentorian lungs he gazetted me 
on the spot as a major-general. 

When I found him with his half-caste clerk at the end 
of the day, they were both, with contented faces, packing 
their stock-in-trade. From their expressions (both facial and 
verbal) they had evidently, in their accounts, come out very 
much on top (Oh, my brother punters who travel to and from 
the east by second class, while our money is with the bookies 
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in the first saloon! Why, oh why can’t we spot a winner ?), 
I took the opportunity of asking him if he had done good 
business lately, and if he still included Burma in his itinerary of 
visits. He took the cheroot out of his mouth with a snort. 
‘Burma?’ he said; ‘Burma? No, sir! not for this firm 
again, They’re a bit too clever over there, they are. You, 
sir? Yes, I recollect you. Why, the only pice to the good I 
took that time was when you came along with your little lot.’ 
Hardly flattered at the inference that I had been the only 
not too clever sportsman whom he had met in Burma I pressed 
him for details, but the wound to his pride and pocket was still 
too tender for discussion ‘Burma!’ he went on, ‘ D’you see 
this bag, major?’ pointing to his rupee-stuffed grip-sack, ‘1 
went over last spring with, Lord love you, I don’t know how 
much in this bag, beside the firm’s credit on the bank. But I 
came back steerage to Calcutta, on a tramp-steamer, by the 
courtesy of the skipper. Well! well! and my partner he’s 
there yet, asking to be sent home as a distressed mariner by the 
Charity Passage Society. No more Burma, colonel, no.’ 
Although he would not give the figures of his financial 
catastrophe in Mandalay, or the names of his particular enemies, 
I could, having been stationed there at the time, appreciate his 
professional sentiments of disgust at the state of affairs then 
prevalent. 
This meeting with the ex-Burma sportsman reminded me 
of a story of the Mandalay turf which I had well-nigh forgotten. 
I might call the tale ‘Love, the Maid of Mandalay, and 
a Pony,’ and I will begin it by rendering lace aux dames. 
She was a really bewitching little piece of daintiness, and her 
pretty name was Maymyo. Her uncle, who was an old ex- 
minister of Thebaw, and had a pension, as such, from the 
British sirkar, had a comfortable little estate and pukka (brick) 
house by the Irrawaddy shore in Mandalay city. Maymyo had 
been brought up with his family until she was sixteen. Mind 
and body develop fast ‘east of Suez,’ and long before this age 
she had wondered under what particular disguise the winged 
god would come to woo and win her longing little heart. 
There is no ‘purdah’ in Burma, and the girls are free as air to 
pick and choose their fate. But Maymyo had a clever brain 
under the luxuriant mass of her blue black hair, and she knew, 
from what her mirror thumb-ring told her, that her prettiness 
deserved a lover, handsomer, or more wealthy, than any of the 
dusky youths who haunted her wandering waywardness. It 
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was her aunt who first put the idea in her head by speaking of 
a girl cousin who had married (in real legal Christian wedlock) 
a thekin, a white lord. These things, even in the modern days 
of quick passages home to England and beauty, do still happen 
in the land of lotus and pagodas. 

It would be easy to cite several instances of English 
officials who live happily (to al! appearances) with their lawful 
wedded little Burmese wives. Maymyo, although she possessed 
the affectionate disposition and innocent gaiety of mind charac- 
teristic of the Burmese, knew her world, and nothing interested 
her more than to listen to the tales of old Mahkin, the curiosity 
seller to the Europeans in the fort. These always ended by a 
warning to Maymyo to avoid the gay English thekins, who will 
give jewels and silks for a time, but only for a time, and who 
say that they are only going away for a short period, but who 
never, never come back, 

Thinking of love, and possible lovers, led the little beauty 
to look critically from the quaint carved windows of the family 
trotting byle-gharry (lit. ox-carriage) at male humanity when 
driving through the bazaar or fort. She noted, and noting liked, 
the clean-cut faces and carriage of the soldier officers cantering 
on their ponies in the city. She appraised, too, at their value 
the more expensive turn-outs of the civilian sahibs when 
‘eating the air’ (as the natives say) on an evening drive round 
the fort. The comparisons she drew in her ambitious little soul 
were not, I am afraid, in her compatriots’ favour, and I think 
that the decision she came to was that carpe diem is the best 
motto for the young and pretty. 

It was at this juncture that one day the byle-gharry had to 
pull to one side of the West Moat road to allow the British 
regiment in garrison to pass. 

Maymyo admired the crash of the band, the tramp of feet, 
and the bronzed faces of the white men, until at the tail of the 
column came, as it were a ‘bonne bouche’ saved for the last, 
a gallant subaltern of the corps riding behind as adjutant. 
Something in her heart moved like a theatre drop-scene just 
about to go up, and Maymyo was in love. Bending forward 
with her soul in her eyes she met full the susceptible gaze of 
the soldier, and as far as he was concerned also the thing was 
done. The die was cast, the fates had spoken. He and she 
had met, and the rest was on the knees of the gods. My hero’s 
name is prosaic. It is Lieutenant George Phillibert, shortened. 
by his contemporaries and others to ‘Nutts’ or ‘Nutty.’ His 
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chief interest in life was his string of racing ponies, little Indo- 
Burmans, seven of them, cross-breeds, with more height, speed, 
and stamina than the native Burman pony. The pick of the 
lot and the hope of the little stable was ‘Merman,’ and Nutty’s 
chief worry of late had been as to how much he might have 
let out of Merman’s capabilities after a recent unwise guest- 
night. 

Merman was entered for the Upper Burma Grand National, 
and on the result of the race hung the question as to whether 
Nutty could take leave home, or would have to sell up the 
string and go into the Staff Corps. And now, in addition to 
office work and racing, he felt the unpleasant symptoms which 
he knew from experience meant that he was about to fall in 
love. Still the stress of the training and preparing for the 
coming race meeting left little time for sentimental thoughts. 
The memory of the lustrous orbs that had met his eyes, of the 
sweet oval flower-crowned face, as white as his own, was 
pigeon-holed for future action in his busy brain. 

Mr. Phillibert’s head was ordinarily screwed on very tight, 
and as evidence of this I must quote what was related of him 
only a couple of years before the opening of my story. It is 
too good not to be told. His affairs at that time were approach- 
ing a crisis, when, as the fortune of war, he found himself 
appointed temporary commandant, and only British officer, of 
a border post in a huge teak forest in Upper Burma. The men 
of his command were sepoys of the military police. To his bill- 
harassed mind (sharpened by duns) the situation seemed a direct 
nvitation of Providence to relieve himself once and for all of the 
loan incubus. Here to his hand was untold wealth in the 
shape of valuable timber all unowned (because the Forest 
Department had not then taken over Burma). Equally handy 
and available were his unoccupied men, skilled labour only 
wanting tools and their officer’s orders. They had not long to 
wait for the orders, and felling axes were procured post haste 
from Rangoon ; so the sepoys were turned for the nonce into 
wood-cutters and lumber men. The river, a branch of the 
Irrawaddy, was hard by, and a few weeks time saw raft after 
raft of magnificent teak logs sailing down the current to 
Rangoon. At this great seaport there was a ready market for 
the timber. When the Inspecting-General next went round the 
outlying stations, he found Lieutenant Phillibert under the 
shade of the last tree busily employed in checking his bank 
pass-book. No harm was done. The men were in the pink of 
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condition, and pleased with their liberal ‘batta’ (extra working 
pay which had come out of the profits). 

The circumstances were so unusual that nothing after all 
remained for the general to do—except, perhaps, to regret that 
the idea had not struck him instead of his ingenious junior. This 
incident had set Nutty financially well on his legs again at 
the time, but all the balance left over, after paying old debts, 
had vanished by the time he began to train Merman for the 
Burma National. The meeting was only a fortnight off, 
when on a Sunday afternoon Nutts was lying in a long leg-rest 
chair in his verandah. He was resting, garbed like all 
Europeans during the hot hours in Burma, in loose silk Shan 
drawers and a thin silk vest and jacket. 

The racket of wheels and sound of the tongue clicks, with 
which a Burman urges on his oxen, roused him from his siesta. 
Presently the clatter of sandals up his wooden stairs preceded 
the wrinkled face of old Mahkin, the curiosity-monger, peering 
through his shuttered door. ‘Thekin, thekin,’ she quavered. 
Nutty had picked up a considerable smattering of Burmese, 
and relieved to find his visitor was not, as he had feared, a 
money-lender with an ultimatum, allowed the old lady to 
spread some of her treasures on the floor. He soon found, 
however, that bargaining was not the business she had come 
about, for she broached in broken English a more delicate 
subject. 

The drift of her message, for it was a message that she had 
brought, was, that if the tall thekin was not like the other 
Englishmen with cold hearts and horrid minds, then if he were 
to drive that evening to the sun-rise side of the thousand and 
one pagodas he might meet some one who wished to speak 
with him. The old lady would mention no names, and having 
accepted a cheroot and lighted it she clambered back into her 
little box on wheels, and was driven off. Although the fixing 
of a rendezvous on the part of the lady in a love affair might 
seem bold judged from our European standpoint, yet by 
Burmese custom the clandestine nature of the suggested inter- 
view seemed modesty itself. It would, Nutts felt, have been 
more in accordance with the national character if the girl had 
called herself with Mahkin that afternoon. He was but an 
ordinary mortal, and he felt that had the bolder course com- 
mended itself to the unknown fair he would have been the last 
to condemn her. Still the mystery of the tryst, and above all 
the memory of the glimpse he had caught on the day of the 
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route-march, brought into the affair a glamour that would not 
have been attached to it otherwise. He found himself after 
half an hour’s speculation looking anxiously at his travelling 
clock as the burning hours crept on. At four he took his string 
of ponies with the riding boys up to the racecourse, and finding 
no one about took Merman with his next best pony Phantom 
once round the course. After each gallop he felt more and 
more hopeful of the result, and as the little cross-bred took his 
jumps with a dash that a thorough-bred horse might have found 
difficulty in emulating, Nutts felt his spirits rise till hope was 
almost a certainty in his mind. 

Once free again from debt a year’s leave at home would 
set him on his legs again, in health, mind, and affairs. The 
prospect was inspiriting. He was running over mentally the 
delights of England as he jumped into his trap, and turned the 
pony towards the road to his evening tryst. He left the tum- 
tum and syce beside a pagoda, walked along the eastern wall 
of the thousand and one temples, and soon caught a glimpse 
of the sheen of silk and a flutter of white behind a great clump 
of feathery bamboo. Nutts hurried round, but the vision 
eluded him with a little ring of merriment. After ten minutes 
hide and seek he dashed, laughing, with arms outstretched, to 
find he had caught in them—not Maymyo, but an aged duenna. 
Maymyo herself was trilling a few feet off with fun at his ex- 
pression of disappointment. It was easy to talk to Maymyo, Nutts 
found. His Burmese was weak, and her knowledge of English 
was limited to a few words, but eyes can speak—and such eyes— 
what lips ‘can never, never, tell. It was long past sunset when Nutts 
and the maiden parted, but it was not before they had mutually 
agreed to meet at the same time and place the next day. 

This was the first of many similar meetings, at each of 
which Maymyo was accompanied by her chaperon, who kept 
most Mrs. Grundyishly near her charge, but appeared to be 
conveniently deaf. On the tenth evening after they had 
parted, Nutts felt that the position of affairs required a mental 
balancing, and he left mess early that night determining to 
have it out with himself. He analysed his position calmly and 
dispassionately. Here he was, three days off the meeting to 
which he looked to settle the eternal worry of duns, bunias, 
and bills. As much almost, too, his personal pride and interest 
in the success of his pony urged him to wish that he might see 
his number go up after the steeplechase. Also if Merman were 
to win, with owner up, it would be a feather in the regimental 
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cap, and esprit de corps was a strong feeling in Phillibert’s breast. 
The thought that recalled the regiment led on to ambition. 

Once free of debt, and happily at home with his people, he 

could rub up forgotten connections with influential relations 

and friends. To come out from England to a Staff appoint- 

ment—that would be the thing, and then a rich wife! A rich 

wife? A sweet white Englishwoman to share in his pride of 

position and his love of sport. Yes, but then how about 

Maymyo? The first vision of a possible future seemed to pass 

like a cinematographic picture, and another took its place on 

the screen. Suppose Merman were to lose ? Suppose he were to 

come down at a jump; strain himself before the race; or any one 

of the hundred and one chances which might occur to prevent 

a win? Then, of course, the monetary loss would be great, 

in addition to the old loans still owing and running up auto- 
matically at monthly cent. per cent. There would not be, 

could not be, any leave then out of the country. But still 
Maymyo was in the country, and Maymyo’s uncle was rich. 
He was an influential man, who could arrange with the money- 
lenders to keep quiet until he, Nutts, should transfer into a 
Burma battalion. Then time and better pay would settle 
the money question, and meanwhile Maymyo, lovely lithe 
laughing Maymyo, would be his. That was the rub. Would 
she ? Would she always elude him, or did she love him as he 
loved her? For that the latter was a fact he acknowledged 
with a groan. He did really, sincerely, love this alien maiden 
as much, he felt, as he or any man could love. His thoughts 
interwove, and the potentialities of every permutation of possi- 
bilities wandered on in his reflections until he worried himself 
into a tired sleep. 

The morning saw him determined to let events take their 
course, and his five o’clock visit to the stables before parade 
made him feel, as Merman pushed his velvet muzzle through the 
bamboos to sniff for lucerne grass, that his one wish was for 
the little horse to win the trophy. After that ruat celum. 
The next two days passed in the same way. Every morning 
saw Nutts wishing to win, and evening saw him again meeting 
Maymyo, and nearly longing to lose. She had realised from 
what he told her his exact feelings, and knew his debts from 
bazaar ‘gup’ (gossip). She saw clearly what would result if 
Merman pulled off the race—that her lover would go and 
leave her. And her passionate Eastern blood thrilled warmer 
day by day in proportion as she kept her feelings in restraint, 
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She knew fully, poor child, that to be loved by a man of the 
ruling race she must first make herself respected, so, with 
feminine intuition, she never met Phillibert alone, nor trusted 
herself to be with him for very long. 

The race day dawned. ‘The course was bright with flags 
and the gay colours of a Burmese crowd. The Burmans love 
racing, and any form of gambling appeals especially to them. 
They were present, rich and poor, in thousands. On _ the 
reserved lawn were the mess tents of the British regiment, of 
the gunners, and one for the Burma battalions in the garrison. 
The military police, too, had one, and every official from the 
districts and hills who could get away was present for the great 
week of racing and polo in Mandalay. 

Now we come to our friends the bookies. They had 
become gradually shyer and more shy of the Burma Turf 
Club. The military racing bloods and the civilian bucks were 
such a very ‘ warm lot’ (in sporting phrase) that a combination 
again the professional bookmakers, on the part of owners and 
jockeys, had been several times painfully successful. I am 
not, I must in fairness say, writing of the present time, but of 
some few years back. The Burma Turf Club stewards had 
held several inquiries, but they had been farcical rather than 
serious. The consequence was that bookmakers were gradually 
giving up visiting the race meetings in Rangoon and Mandalay. 
And my friend the bookie, whose embittered opinion of Burma 
racing I have quoted some pages back, was one of those who 
had been worsted in an appeal to the stewards. However, on 
this occasion there were sufficient layers of the odds to make 
the enclosure lively, and they did a bustling business with the 
natives, the soldiers, and the club members. The totalisator 
and some games of chance did a good trade, too, during the 
meeting. Nutts booked a few bets in the tents at five to 
one against Merman. The bookies gave him sevens up to a 
certain point, and then other men, following Nutts’ lead, caused 
the market to drop until the following of the favourite kept 
things moving, and Nutts having ventured as deep as he dared, 
moved off to strip for the race. He stood to win just under a 
lac, and to lose about 20,000 rupees. 

As he passed the railings by the rich natives’ enclosure, he 
nodded to Maung Shwé Dagone (the Honourable Shwé Dagone), 
Maymyo’s uncle, and asked him if he was betting. The old 
gentleman replied with smiles that he stood to win or lose 
heavily on the result of the Upper Burma Grand National. 
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That he had backed the favourite, a pony owned by a syndi- 
cate. 

‘Oh, by Jove! have you, Maung Shwé?’ laughed Nutts. 
‘Well, you take my word that Merman will win by five lengths, 
at least.’ Nutts looked to see if Maymyo was among the 
Maung’s friends, and not seeing her he felt relieved to a curious 
degree and moved off. 

Merman attracted much attention in the paddock, and many 
who took him into account now for the first time either felt 
anxious and hedged, or felt anxious and left matters to stand, 
their actions varying with their characters. 

There was a large field for the steeplechase, and the excite- 
ment in the crowd of white and black (not forgetting the 
myriad half-shades) grew intense as the bell opposite the 
winning post denoted that the starting machine had set the 
chafing racers free on the course. 

Who does not know the sigh and heave the crowd gives as 
‘They’re off’ is murmured? Merman behaved like the gentle- 
man he was as the starting machine flicked up its ugly net 
before his nose. The race was twice round the course, and as 
Nutts sailed over the jump in front of the Grand Stand the first 
time, and felt the bursting little thunderbolt between his knees, 
he thought that life was indeed worth living. Two more-or-less 
outsiders lay in front, the favourite came third, then Merman, 
and the ruck next, with a tail of stragglers already opening 
out behind. 

A rail and hedge brought down the leading pony, the 
second dropped back, and when they opened into the straight 
after the last jump Merman was going strong in front, with the 
favourite’s nose at his girths. But the latter’s bellows were to 
mend, and Nutts’ trick of whipping his own boot smartly had 
led the native jockey up on the favourite to give his pony an 
injudicious cut or two with the whip more than a furlong back. 

Merman was next to the rails and the crowd. 

The roar of the stands began to come to Nutty’s ear with a 
curious, dull, rhythmic sound like a chorus of ‘Merman wins 
and Maymyo loses!’ ‘Merman wins, wins, wins, and Maymyo’s 
lost !’ 

It seemed then quite natural to catch, in one glimpse, a 
vision of the girl leaning agonised over the rail. And two 
strides further he realised in a flash the meaning of her look. 

She loved him and was losing him. She was living there 
by the rails, but her heart was dying. He felt as if he was a 
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murderer. Honour, hope, and ambition vanished, and only 
the lovely face of Maymyo, with straining eyes and piteous 
mouth, remained. Fifteen yards from the winning post he 
threw himself back in his stirrups and pulled, pulled his pony. 
Merman obeyed, and the favourite passed him, winning by a 
length. All the world saw it, and a sort of subdued whistle rose 
from the astounded throng. It was the most inexplicable 
thing! Every one, brown or white, knew that the owner, 
the rider, had backed his own horse heavily to win, and many 
knew what that meant to him. Yet, here they had seen, and 
their eyes had not deceived them, one of the most deliberate 
cases of pulling ever known. 

How Phillibert formally weighed in, and got back to his 
bungalow through the staring and hustling crowds, he never 
knew. Had the people been other than natives and men of 
his own regiment the experience would have been still more 
unpleasant. 

It was a couple of silent brother subalterns who drove back 
to the fort with him. The thing had been so obvious, and yet 
the reason so difficult to understand, that it was astonishment 
rather than any reprobation that kept them wanting words. 

That same evening Phillibert met Maymyo in the scented 
tropical dusk and—there was no duenna. 

Subsequent events, as far as Nutty was concerned, moved 
rapidly. The bunias of the neighbourhood agreed to lend him 
enough to square his debts of honour. Behind this com- 
plaisance Nutts discerned another influence moving. The Turf 
Club stewards had him up before them on the charge, lodged 
by a dozen members, of pulling. His defence was (oh, Nutts, 
where was your ingenuity ?) that he had mistaken a lady’s 
black parasol for the winning post.!_ The stewards (oh, gentie- 
men, where was your ingenuousness ?) agreed to believe this, 
and the matter was whitewashed. The real reason was, public 
opinion recognised that there must be something else below 
the surface. 

Some suggested brain trouble as an explanation. Maymyo 
could have told them better. She knew why her lover had 
ruined himself, and glorified in him and his action. Did it not 
prove his love for her? And he? He felt that, as he had 
blackened his reputation for love, that love owed him some- 
thing in return, so he took what the gods gave him and let the 
world slide. 

1 A fact. 
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Nutty’s colonel having thought the business over, and 
being a man of the world, had probably ascertained indirectly 
some of the truth, for he made up his mind that he would not 
have one of his officers making a fool of himself, at any rate, 
while in the regiment. Nutty was accordingly told to take ten 
days’ station leave in which to set his house in order, and there- 
after to proceed on language leave in India, preparatory to 
going into the Staff Corps. 

The reason given was that the colonel did not approve of 
any officer getting so deeply into debt that it was a matter of 
public discussion, and also rendered it impossible for the officer 
to go home on leave without the money-lender’s permission. 

Nutts sold up without difficulty his racing stable except 
little Merman, stored his furniture, and started with his tents 
and servants for the lovely hill jungles. He did not go alone, 
nor were they other than happy in their orchid festooned 
camp. 

Maung Shwé Dagone now began to have his responsi- 
bilities as an uncle brought to his notice by his wife and her 
cronies. 

None of them for an instant objected to Maymyo taking up 
with an English thekin. The English point of view never 
occurred to them. But that Maymyo, a lovely girl, who was, 
by common consent, the prettiest face and figure of Upper 
Burmah, should waste herself on a ruined and pauper thekin 
was unheard of, a thing to be stopped at once. 

And so Maung Shwé Dagone’s life became a burden to him. 
He became a dusky Mr. Caudle. Now a Burman is not like 
the Hindoo, for the love of money is not the ruling passion with 
him. A life of ease and comfort is the one thing desirable. 
Consequently Maung Shwé Dagone, in seeking a way out of the 
difficulty, in no way shirked the one feasible solution because 
it would entail pecuniary loss. 

He went round to the money-lenders and bought up all Philli- 
bert’s paper. He got it at great reduction, practically all interest 
being taken off, as the bunias began to feel more than anxious 
as to their victim’s solvency. They were glad, moreover, to 
oblige the Maung, who, as a municipal councillor, could do 
them a good turn on some later occasion. 

He then made certain, by an indirect channel of information, 
that Nutts would be given leave to England if he could afford 
to take it. So he wrote to a firm of agents and booked and 
paid for a passage from Rangoon to London. 
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The agents were instructed to send the ticket and receipt, in 
Lieut. Phillibert’s name, to him, through his colonel’s office. 

It was a clever scheme. 

At the end of the ten days Nutts came back from the Garden 
of Eden, and, walking into his bungalow, found a fat envelope 
on his table. 

‘Lord !’ he groaned, ‘here they are! Writs and summons, 
threats and torments,’ He tore it open, to see his own promis- 
sory notes, I.0.U.s, and notes of hand, tumbling in a sheaf at 
his feet. 

He was still in the dazed condition consequent on attempting 
to understand how this miracle had come to pass, when an 
orderly arrived to say that the colonel wanted him at orderly 
room. ‘The colonel’s compliments, sir, and you are to come 
as you are.’ 

At the orderly room the colonel greeted him with a cold 
handshake, but added a word of commendation at his (Nutts) 
sense in taking a passage home. 

‘If I were you I would be off at once. I will see about it 
at headquarters.’ Saying which, he handed the amazed 
Nutts the steamer ticket, and Nutts found himself back in 
his bungalow. 

Hopes and ideas, which he had thought dead or dormant, 
came tumbling over one another in his brain. 

Maymyo’s quick wit was not long in finding out the new 
state of affairs, nor was she more dense in reading her lover’s 
face (‘Alas! for me, my good days are done’). She felt the 
struggle going on in his mind. 

The temptation, the relief from worry, and the brightening 
future were too much in the scale, the other balance of which 
held only Nutts’ and Maymyo’s hearts. Hers, poor butterfly, 
was heavy enough, it is true, but his grew momentarily lighter. 

It is needless to prolong my story. 

Nutts made up his mind to go, and, having made up his 
mind, tried to make his going easy. He lied to her, and 
Maymyo created no scene, and affected to believe he was only 
leaving for a day or two. 

He bade her farewell the evening before he intended to start, 
but she was insensible before he had taken her into his arms. 
He left her fainting in the bungalow adjoining his, and endea- 
voured to fill his mind by making the final arrangements for his 
luggage and property. 

Merman was to be taken care of by a brother officer. 
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Nutts dined out that evening, returning late. Next morning, 
very early, the luggage was on the gharry (cab), and Nutts 
turned, for a last glance, at the verandah of Maymyo’s temporary 
quarters. There was no sign of life. He ran for one last word 
to the stables, but in Merman’s stall the pony lay dead, cold 
and stiff, with a bucketful of poisoned meal at the doorway. 

There was no time for inquiry, no time for aught but to go. 
And almost weeping Nutts drove from his compound to the 
station. 

The Fates had not yet done with him. As the cab passed 
over the bridge, across the moat, his attention was attracted to 
a knot of wailing women and men by the bank. He felt that 
perhaps this was a distraction, an interest which his mind could 
dwell on rather than on the thoughts of himself and his past. 

' So he stopped the cab to ask the reason of the confusion, 
and the group of natives parted to his questions. They showed 
to his seared and burning eyes the dainty little figure of Maymyo, 
his Maymyo, lying lifeless. She was on the bed of water-weeds 
with which they had lifted her body from the moat. 


The ‘ boxers’ of the district of Shang-chi-Lao could, if they 


wished, tell of a foreign devil who died under the torture six 
months after the events I have related. But the Gazette only 
mentioned as ‘ Missing, since last month, Lieutenant George 
Victor Phillibert, of the Indian Staff Corps, Special Service 
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THE HAUNT OF THE EAGLE, THE HOME 
OF THE GROUSE 


BY ALBAN F: L. BACON 


‘THE long Vac.’ There are few words that convey more mean- 
ing in a small compass than these three. The University terms 
with their crowded hours of work and play and social inter- 
course are as delightful as they are short-lived, but the full 
charm of undergraduate life cannot be realised if we confine 
our attention alone to them. The first long vac. is perhaps the 
happiest of all. The first University examination safely sur- 
mounted, there rises before the freshman’s eyes the vision of 
more than three months holiday, with just a sufficient quantum 
of work to take the edge off that undesirable charge of idleness 
which may otherwise be brought against him. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to spend this happy period 
at a shooting lodge in one of the most beautiful districts of the 
Scottish Highlands, of which some attempt shall be here made 
to set forth the description. 

Driving out on a cold April day from the nearest town 
(nine miles off) to inspect this lodge and its accompanying moor, 
though the leaf was still off the trees, there was yet a grandeur 
in the scenery which made one feel that here indeed was the 
very heart of the highlands, the real Scotland of romance. 

Below the cleverly engineered road ran a river, roaring 
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among its huge boulders, while on the upper side great rocks 
reared themselves almost sheer up to the moor above. Follow- 
ing the river-bed for some seven miles or more through 
scenery the grandeur of which would appeal to the most 
prosaic of mortals, we came at length to the large loch, on the 
southern shore of which the house lay, nestling close down to 
the waterside. Grouse prospects for the year were good ; 
and after a row on the loch with the keeper, to get a rough idea 
of the lie of the ground, and a short visit to the nearest point 


THE LOCH 


of the moor, we were satisfied that our journey had not been 
made in vain. 

If the lodge and its surroundings were beautiful in April 
they were doubly so on our return in August. No longer was 
the rushing river so much in evidence, bowered as it now was 
in its leafy screen ; and the lodge peeped out from a belt of 
graceful birch-trees whose slender outlines were reflected in 
the waters of the loch. 

The picture was perfect in every detail. 

In the foreground lay the calm and beautiful loch, shut in 
to the north by the giant mountains of the Forest of Atholl, 
only a short stretch of green sward interposing between its 
blue waters and the very walls of the lodge itself. Above the 
fringe of birch-trees at the back rose the moor, in its early 
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August habit, towering majestically above the little house like 
some great protecting genius, while away to the west stood out 
the cone-shaped peak of Schiehallion. 

The whole place seemed typical of what the ideal shooting 
lodge should be. Ten minutes climbing brought you from your 
front door to the best beat of the whole moor. Here was no 
necessity for a long drive every morning before commencing 
operations. When shooting was not the order of the day, you 
could step into a boat almost out of your drawing-room window, 
and either devote yourself to the more gentle art of fishing or 
row about revelling in the glorious scenery. 

The moor ran for some two miles due south of the lodge, 
trending ever upwards, until it culminated in the peak of Far- 
ragon (2500 feet in height), a true mountain of romance in 
that it has been immortalised in the pages of the great Sir 
Walter Scott himself. For its size the ground was as well 
stocked with game as you can find in all Scotland. Five 
hundred brace in a good season ona small moor of 2000 acres 
is hard to beat. Any quantity of blue hares, particularly 
numerous on the high ground, added sufficient variety to the 
sport. Seamed with burns, and covered with springs of clearest 
water, this ground would, even in a dry season, yield a heavier 
bag than many a moor of greater pretensions and extent but 
less natural advantages, The surface of the ground was well 
broken, and thus, even when birds were wild at the back 
end of the season, you would often get the chance of a 
walked-up shot, as you quickly rounded a corner—as sporting 
a shot as any advocate of the old school of shooting could 
desire. 

After a terrible thunderstorm in the early days of August, 
the 12th broke calm and beautiful. The mountains that had 
reverberated the deep-voiced thunder were now to give back 
the sound of man’s engine of destruction, the double-barrelled 
breech-loader. 

By ten o'clock a small but ardent party might have been 
seen winding slowly up the steep hill above the lodge between 
the birch-trees. The three guns first, then the kilted keeper 
with the dogs (for this man still affects the garb of his fore- 
fathers), and the man with the horse and panniers to carry the 
game, bringing up the rear. Past the birches, and over a 
small burn, till we come to the first stone wall; and here a 
brief halt is called, while we pull ourselves together after the 
stiff climb and fill our pockets with cartridges, 
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Soon a pointer is uncoupled, and away he springs, as keen 
as any member of the party, as anxious for a good bag on ‘the 
Twelfth’ as the keeper himself. Working slowly round the 
face of a hill, it is not long before we get our first point, and 
the gun on the right begins the day well with a right and left. 
Soon the shooting becomes general, and by lunch-time it has 
grown evident that this day will be reckoned as a successful 
‘Twelfth,’ even by the keeper, who is not easily pleased. 

Then comes lunch, but it must not be spun out too long, 


THE LODGE 


however pleasant it may be to lie back in the soft heather, 
fanned by the gentle breeze, by the side of the murmuring 
burn that rushes down to add its small tribute to the great 
loch below. Soon we are again tramping along over the 
springing heather, and the bag gradually mounts up till, as we 
slowly descend the hill again, as the evening closes in, it has 
reached the respectable total of some thirty brace or so of the 
finest game bird that the British Islands can produce. 

It is perhaps only fitting that this bird, which we regard as 
peculiarly our own, which the great ones of the earth come 
from afar to shoot, should sometimes fall a victim to the 
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monarch of all our birds of prey. The golden eagle justifies 
this title by his princely appetite. 

Many a time has this magnificent bird visited this small 
moor; but alas! in the year of which I write, he came only to 
meet his doom. On a bold mass of rock, which we got to 
know as ‘The Eagle Rock,’ it had always been the keeper’s 
custom to set one of those circular hawk-traps, which are only 
too commonly used. Cruel though it undoubtedly is, it is only 
in the fulfilment of a gamekeeper’s duty that these engines of 


THE LOCH AND BOAT 


destruction are employed, and we can hardly blame him if we 
look at the question from his point of view. This particular 
trap had been set for years, on a small cleft in the rock, where 
birds of prey were in the habit of settling ; to shelter, no doubt, 
from the wind after a long and tiring flight. 

Attracted by the marks of other members of their tribe, it is 
their habit thus to select the same spot time after time as a 
harbour of refuge. Before our arrival in August the old keeper, 
who had been all his life upon this place, and who knew the 
habits and haunts of every bird, had, to his great surprise, 
found a magnificent golden eagle caught in this small trap, that 
had been set to catch a far humbler representative of the family 
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of falconide. In all his wide experience such a thing had 
never before occurred. In the early days of August, when 
tanging the moor to see the working of a new pointer dog, we 
passed this identical rock. As we approached, the keeper was 
about to point out the small niche where the unfortunate 


THE MOOR 


monarch of the moor met his end, when, with an exclamation 
of astonishment, he shouted, ‘There is another of them in the 
trap!’ It was only too true! Six feet in spread of wing, he 
was a fine specimen of his great race. But how much better 
that he had still been able to sweep for mile after mile, over 
the great heather tracts, the terror of the denizens of the moor, 
the admiration of all beholders ! 
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Once, in the Deeside district of Scotland, the present writer 
had the privilege of seeing one of these birds on the wing, on 
slaughter bent. The guns, stationed in butts, were awaiting 
the advent of the drivers, or, more correctly speaking, of the 
grouse which they were to drive, when suddenly there appeared, 
on the opposite face of the neighbouring moor, a great bird 
slowly hovering. With stately bearing, unruffled by the 
mobbing crowd of ‘Hoodies’ that circled screaming round 
him, he swept along the ridge, driving the grouse in terror 


A GENERAL WADE-BRIDGE UP RIVER 


before him (one only escaped the clutches of the eagle to fall a 
prey to the gun of the writer), and then vanished over the brow 
of the hill as silently and composedly as he had come. 

On the small moor on which this magnificent bird was 
caught the innumerable blue hares were, no doubt, the chief 
attraction. Grouse only occasionally serve the Golden Eagle 
as a change from his ordinary diet, which consists chiefly of 
hares, rabbits, and occasionally the fawns of the red deer. He 
does not pursue his quarry in mid-air, but sweeps suddenly 
down, like a bolt from the blue heavens, upon crouching 
grouse or cowering leveret, and catching his victim between 
his strong claws squeezes it to death, when, if not required for 
his own present use, he carries it off to his distant eyrie. It is 
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useless for the sportsman in pursuit of grouse to traverse any 
portion of the moor that has lain directly in the track of one 
of these eagles. His labour will be all in vain, not a grouse 
will he see. Though so few actually fall victims to the eagle’s 
talons, they are so well frightened by the great bird’s approach 


THE RIVERSIDE 


that, wherever his shadow has passed, a blight might have fallen 
over the land, so barren does it seem of any signs of animal 
life. There is one of Archibald Thorburn’s lifelike pictures 
that very effectively illustrates the eagle’s awe-inspiring power. 
A covey of ptarmigan are cowering close to a mountain top, 
whilst over them, reflected against the snow, appears the eagle’s 
ominous shadow, the bird himself being still out of sight. It is 
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called ‘ The Shadow of Death.’ Ravens, and the peregrine falcon 
too, were occasional visitors to the moor ; smaller but naturally 
far pluckier birds than the eagle, who is at heart somewhat of 
a coward, and there can be no doubt much more destructive to 
the game and injurious to the livestock of a grouse-moor. 

On the fringe of the moor, just where the birches gradually 
thinned out into a straggling line, and blended finally with the 
heather, a pair of woodcock reared their downy offspring. At 
the beginning of August, while carefully picking our way along 
the sharply sloping sides of the large burn that formed the 
‘march’ on the west side of the moor, we saw one of the 
prettiest sights in Nature, and one, too, that has caused much 
discussion amongst her devotees. Coming suddenly, with the 
sound of our footsteps deadened by the soft moss-grown 
heather, upon a little glade in this fringe of birches, we walked 
close past the site of the nest, and caught mother woodcock 
somewhat unawares. In mortal terror for her brood, she 
determined to save at least one of them, and taking him up 
between her legs bore her favourite child away to safety. 

By August 1 the close time for the woodcock comes to an 
end, but this incident serves to prove that, in the case of this 
sporting bird, as in so many others, it is well for the humane 
man to hold his hand until the birds are well grown, and not 
to adhere too closely to the letter of the law while transgressing 
its spirit. Sceptics have raised doubts as to the credibility of 
the fact that ‘cock’ ever do carry their young in this way ; 
and there is a lively feeling of satisfaction in being able, thus 
personally, to have ocular proof of so interesting and touching 
a trait in bird-life. The flight of the mother, owing to her 
precious burden, was necessarily more clumsy than usual, and 
it was hard to realise that this was the same bird who later in 
the season would twist and turn with such quick lightning-like 
flashes among the tops of the trees, the delight and at the same 
time so often the despair of the gunner. 

On this moor the comparatively modern practice of driving 
grouse had been introduced, and August had barely run its 
course before we had to take to the butts. 

Though the season had opened well with a beautifully calm 
twelfth, the preceding thunderstorm had thoroughly broken up 
the weather, and till the end of August it was wet and wild. 
Needless to say, so were the grouse. The great difficulty in 
these parts was the scarcity of drivers. A boy might perhaps 
be procured for a day’s driving at a ruinous price, considerably 
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higher than that obtained by the English beater of mature age. 
Even so he had to be retained for the purpose for several days 
in advance. It must also be added that, whatever the reason, 
the Scot, with the exception of the actual keepers and gillies 
themselves, does not appear so keen or willing an assistant in the 
shooting-field as the Englishman, Perhaps he looks at the matter 
more from a professional point of view, and the Southerner is 
possibly more of an amateur out for his holiday. The Scotch- 
man makes his harvest out of the sporting tenant, who in 
other matters has very little to do with his welfare ; whereas 


A PERTHSHIRE CROFT 


the English beater is as often as not the hereditary retainer of 
his master, to whom he looks for aid in sickness and advice in 
trouble. 

Grouse-driving was occasionally varied by a hare-drive, a 
form of sport for which there is not much to be said. During 
our three months tenancy we killed some two hundred or so, a 
number which we could have doubled without any difficulty, 
but, except as an occasional variety, they were not greatly to 
be desired. 

To take your post near the top of a bare peak hidden from 
view behind a rock, and shoot deliberately at these poor beasts 
sitting up in front of you, or ‘lopping’ slowly away, is neither 
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a great test of skill nor a very healthy or exhilarating form of 
exercise. To put them up in front of you as you walk along is 
infinitely preferable. 

There are few things colder than shooting driven game 
on a keen October day in a high wind; and there can be 
nothing more difficult to shoot than a cock grouse coming 
down wind, when it is blowing half a gale, late on in the sea- 
son, when he has gained the full use of his powerful wings ; but 
if success attends your efforts, the result atones for all. Down 


SENDING GAME OFF BY BOAT 


he comes, and falls very often some 150 yards or so away. 
In some years a ptarmigan or two are shot on the highest point 
of this moor—Farragon, to which reference has been made 
above—but we were not fortunate enough to come across any. 
One or two blackcock, shot among the birches close to the loch, 
required a great deal of circumvention before they could be 
brought to book, and lent a pleasant variety to the bag. My 
last day on the moor will long remain imprinted on my memory. 
An early start from the little lodge, the usual sharp burst before 
we came to the moor proper, and then, what a glorious view 
burst upon our eyes! The mists from which we had just 
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emerged still lay clinging to the sides of the valley and covering 
the loch in their white shroud, but above them to the north 
rose the beautiful blue peaks of the Atholl Forest, with the 
sun just beginning to touch up their glistening summits with 
his rosy beams. The usual order of things was reversed ; at 
that time in the morning the mist had left the mountain tops, 
where it so often clings throughout the day, and they stood out 
clear and pure against the sky, while the sun was as yet unable 
to pierce the white clinging fog and release the valley from its 
thrall. 

It was one of those perfect October days, still, clear, and 
bright, which persuades the grouse, in some cases, to lie almost 
as they do at the beginning of the season. 

On such a small moor it would seem very unlikely that in 
the middle of October there should be anything left worth the 
trouble of walking after. On this day, however, our bag 
totalled 28 head (9g grouse, 16 hares, 2 rabbits) ; and quite 
enough too. Few would wish for more; just enough to give 
an excuse for being out all day, clearing the heather, with a 
vigour engendered by over two months existence in as healthy 
a spot as can be found ‘ within the four seas.’ 

We have but dwelt on one side of life in this ideal shooting 
lodge. Much fun could be got from fishing in the burn for 
the small brown trout that swarm there, and from a row on 
the loch, sometimes swept by a sudden storm that makes the 
boat pitch and toss like a mad thing, but more usually placid 
and still, reflecting the mountains, the lodge, and the trees at 
the margin, in its pellucid depths. Or on a clear, still night 
you could push gently out in the boat, calm settling down on 
your soul, when, in the words of Matthew Arnold, 


Raised are the dripping oars, 
Silent the boat! the Lake 
Lovely and soft as a dream, 
Swims in the sheen of the moon! 
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THE WOODCOCK AND THE SNIPE 


BY THE MAROUESS OF GRANBY 


PROBABLY the most popular card game at this moment is 
‘ Bridge,’ and in that game the combination of cards generally 
accepted as the strongest is one usually described as a ‘ wood- 
cock.’ The reason for this nomenclature is, I believe, that the 
hand in question is a rare one to hold and one not often seen, 
which peculiarity attaches also to the bird—the woodcock. 
Hence the application of the name. Indeed, the woodcock— 
scolopax rusticola—is becoming, in England, at any rate, rarer 
and rarer every year. Exceptional bags are still occasionally 
made, but taking the country as a whole, places which formerly 
were haunted by this attractive bird now yield very few in com- 
parison with what they produced in not far distant days. 

Nor can this condition of affairs be wondered at, for 
many woodcock are annually destroyed during the breeding 
season in the countries to which they resort for this purpose, 
while the great increase in the number of sportsmen, improved 
guns, and better shooting, all tend seriously to deplete the 
ranks of this long-billed bird. Norway and Sweden, Russia, 
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and Northern Europe, are perhaps the parts of the world where 
they mostly breed: a certain, but still comparatively only a very 
small, number do so in Great Britain and Ireland. 

But notwithstanding the increasing rarity of the woodcock 
in the British Isles—or possibly for that very reason—the cry 
of ‘ Mark Woodcock !’ is still the most exciting of all sounds in 
a day’s covert shooting, and the one which is productive of 
wilder and more erratic marksmanship on the part of both 
young and old gunners than any other of those welcome cries 
which enhance the appreciation of a well-managed day’s sport. 
And this reminds me that not long ago the head keeper of an 
estate belonging to a friend of mine became the proud father 
of a first-born son. As soon as my friend’s wife heard of this 
she sent word to the keeper that she hoped he and his wife had 
not decided on any particular name by which to christen the 
child, as both she and her husband were strongly of opinion 
that he, the child, mast be called Mark ! 

The keeper and his spouse cordially agreed, and so in due 
course the infant was christened by the singularly appropriate 
name, and became Mark Woodcock. This is about the most 
fitting name for a keeper’s son of which I have cognisance. 

It is curious how the sight of a woodcock seems to upset 
the accuracy of aim of even the best of shots. Not many years 
ago I saw two of these birds missed within a couple of minutes 
by two men, one of whom was, and is still, acknowledged to be 
one of the finest of English game shots, whilst the other was 
then but little his inferior. Both woodcock presented simple, 
easy marks, for they came straight over the guns at a most 
convenient height, across a broad ride. 1 would willingly have 
wagered a fair sum that both the birds would have been added 
to the bag, but not a feather of either of them was touched. 
It was a case in point of over anxiety brought on by the cry of 
‘Mark Woodcock !’ 

Undoubtedly he is the reverse of an easy bird to kill, for he 
flits and twists and glides in a wonderful way ; and to the man 
who does not get much practice at them, woodcock are very 
deceptive objects at which to shoot ; but, nevertheless, this does 
not quite account for the number which are missed in the 
course of a season’s shooting. 

Personally, I have not been fortunate enough to take part 
in any of the great woodcock days which occur in parts of 
Ireland, the West Coast of Scotland, and to a minor degree on 
the East Coast of England ; but I have had the luck to assist 
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in many days shooting both in England and Scotland where a 
fair number of woodcock were secured ; and on these experiences 
possibly I may be permitted to make a few remarks. 

Woodcock have, at any rate, one peculiarity which is con- 
venient for the gunner, and that is they seem to entertain a 
family affection for particular spots in woods, spinneys, or other 
places they may inhabit.. Though the whole of a wood may 
seem to the eye of man to be just as likely to hold a woodcock 
as any individual place therein, that bird itself does not, as a 
rule, hold the same opinion. He and his tribe will probably 
select one section only, and to that part therefore the gunner 
will probably repair—that is, if he is not shooting the whole 
wood for pheasants and other game, but is out after woodcock 
only. There may be damp spots in different parts of a wood 
which would appear as if they should be most attractive to the 
woodcock, but although a stray one or two may be found in 
them the main number collect in one selected quarter, 

This was forcibly brought to my notice in a large, wild 
wood in Bedfordshire, to which every year a certain number 
of woodcock resorted. Ditches, half -drains half - natural 
streamlets, ran through the wood in several places, and nearly 
all of it seemed equally likely to hold these birds. Certainly 
an occasional woodcock was found in other parts, but it was in 
one quarter of the wood that, if there were woodcock in the 
country at all, they would certainly be flushed. During the 
seven or eight years I shot at this place I never found this rule 
fail; and so, after the regulation day’s covert shooting had been 
accomplished, whenever the keeper told me that there were 
woodcock ‘in,’ I used to go straight to this small section of 
the wood and could almost invariably count on finding three 
or four of them there. _ Although I often carefully examined 
the ground I could never discover any peculiarity of growth of 
either grass, shrub, tree, plant, or of nature of soil which would 
account for this partiality on the part of the woodcock. Of 
course in most cases woodcock are attracted to a particular 
spinney or wood by the fact of there being some damp boggy 
spot or small stream which provides them with opportunities 
of procuring those insects and worms on which they mostly 
feed. A young plantation is also a favourite haunt : one which 
has been planted some seven or eight years or thereabouts 
is, perhaps, the most popular. When the young plants have 
grown above a certain height, and before they have had their 
first ‘ thinning,’ woodcock seem to avoid them, probably because 
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the trees being close together prevent them from rising easily 
and so clearing them. 

It does not seem necessary to allude here to any of the 
record bags of woodcock made during past years in either 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, for are they not recounted—al 
least many of them—in the pages of the Badminton Library 
and in many other books and articles on shooting? But I 
doubt whether any one ever enjoyed woodcock shooting more 
than did the writer of this article in the days of long ago, when 
the foothills round the gate of the Highlands and the heathery 
bogs near by yielded some ten or fifteen cock in the course 
of a day’s shooting ; while amongst the contents of the game 
bag might be found a dozen other different kinds of fur and 
feather. Brilliant, crisp, late October or early November 
weather, and sport such as that: what more could a sportsman’s 
heart desire ? 

What unexpected places woodcock sometimes select as 
their habitation! Only last November when playing golf in a 
park in Buckinghamshire, my adversary, much to my silent 
satisfaction, played his ball into a rushy, swampy patch of 
ground not twenty yards square. He made one ineffectual 
stroke with a mashie at the nearly hidden ball, and then 
essayed a second. The only thing which rose in response to 
his effort—save some fragmentary expressions—was a wood- 
cock, which must have been sitting within two yards of the 
ball all the time the golfer was taking up his position, examining 
the aspect of his ‘lie’ and playing one stroke. It was not till 
the second had been undertaken that the woodcock left, and 
even then it may be that it was not the golfer, but his crisp 
language, that induced him to shift his quarters. But these 
things rarely happen when one has a gun in one’s hands. 

For some reason or other woodcock seem to take an 
interest in railways. They do so in some parts of Scotland, at 
any rate, for I knew several places on the Highland railway 
where that line ran through cuttings which were almost certain 
to yield a woodcock or two if carefully beaten. The banks of 
these cuttings were usually comfortably covered with broom, 
heather and dwarf birches, and if there were any woodcock in 
the country at all, one was nearly sure to find some of them in 
these localities. They never seemed to be in the least disturbed 
by the passing trains—of these there certainly were not many 
—and this peculiarity they share in common with so many other 
of the wilder animals and birds. 
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Whether from a gastronomical point of view the woodcock 
is as desirable a bird as is usually supposed and assumed, I 
diffidently venture to doubt. Certainly when his legs have been 
promptly and properly ‘pulled,’ when he has been ‘kept’ to the 
right moment, and when he has been vea//y skilfully cooked and 
served—a feat one does not often come across, even where the 
cook is supposed to be first-rate —he is distinctly an appetising 
adjunct to a dinner. But even then he does not approach in 
excellence—to my thinking, at any rate—his small relation, the 
snipe. We all know the old saying : 


If the partridge had but the woodcock’s thigh, 
It would be the best bird that ever did fly ; 


and | fancy there was a second couplet which ran somewhat in 
this fashion : 


If the woodcock had but the partridge’s wing, 
It would be the best bird that ever did sing. 


Fancy a partridge or a woodcock singing ! 

No, the wing of a woodcock always has a ‘ mousey’ flavour 
to me, and I confess to appreciating only his thigh and ‘trail’ 
—and ¢hen much depends on the toast on which he is cooked ! 

Probably with regard to his culinary value I am in a large 
minority, but 1 think I prefer shooting to eating woodcock. 

And having thus avowed my partiality for the snipe over the 
woodcock as regards his edible value, may | be permitted to 
say something about that fascinating small game bird’s attrac- 
tions, considered from a sporting point of view ? 

If the woodcock is a bird which escapes death at the hands 
of the gunner more often than he ought, what shall be said as 
to the difficulty of making good practice at snipe? For the 
latter bird is so much smaller than the former, and possesses so 
many more startling variations of flight, that it is given to very 
few to attain to a high degree of success in its pursuit. 

Colonel Hawker has something to say on this. He states 
that ‘the pursuit of snipes is declined by many, who plead their 
inability to kill them; than which nothing may be easier 
acquired by a pretty good shot.’ Now I do not for a moment 
deny this dictum of the Colonel’s ; but it is not so easy nowa- 
days for the ordinary sportsman to find the snipe at which to 
practice, and thereby attain accuracy of aim. What has been 
written in the earlier part of this article regarding the increasing 
rarity of woodcock—in England, at any rate—applies equally 
if not even more strongly to snipe. Every day draining 
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becomes more common ; all over the country more wells are 
being sunk ; more huge reservoirs are being constructed for the 
supplying of towns possibly a hundred miles or more from the 
sites whereon the reservoirs are placed; swampy stretches, 
burns, becks, rivers and streams of all sizes and sorts are being 
laid under contribution to meet the water demand now so 
dominant. In consequence, the spots in which snipe delight, 
and without which they will not remain, are almost daily dis- 
appearing, and with them the snipe, whether of the ‘full,’ or 
‘Jack’ kind. Of course, in Ireland, Scotland, and in the 
wilder districts of England, there are still plenty of snipe left, 
but, nevertheless, I myself know of many a place which has 
been within the last few years so ‘improved’ by draining and 
reservoir-making that where before these works were under- 
taken there were under ordinary conditions nearly always a 
certain number of snipe, now nothing is left but the memory 
of successful days long gone. 

Snipe are most uncertain, shifting birds. They arrive at a 
place, and just when one hopes and believes that they have 
settled down and are going to stay for a reasonable time, some 
subtle atmospheric change, which very probably is unperceived 
by human beings, warns them to be up and off ; so when their 
favourite haunts are searched, instead of a fair sprinkling of 
snipe nothing but a stray bird or two is found. 

They are most abrupt, too, as regards leaving their breeding 
grounds. On a moor-edge in North Derbyshire with which | 
am well acquainted snipe yearly breed in fair numbers. This 
ground is in reality a large rushy, swampy, tussocky stretch of 
land, with, in addition, some small heather patches interspersed. 
Snipe like this particular locality, and during the nesting time 
are moderately abundant. But as soon as ever the 1st of 
August comes, the great majority of them quietly disappear, 
and when one goes over this ground on the 12th August, only 
a very few belated birds are to be found. This is their 
invariable rule, and an annoying one it is. 

If any one will tell me the best way to approach snipe 
when ‘walking them up’ I shall be greatly obliged. I have 
tried every conceivable method, and seemingly have hardly 
ever gone the right way to work. 

I have essayed the ‘up wind,’ the ‘down wind,’ and the 
‘cross wind’ plans, but have almost invariably done the wrong 
thing—at least as far as I could judge. Except on one or two 
very far divided occasions I have never fairly got into touch 
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with whatever snipe there might be on the ground over which 
I was shooting. 

It. really seems to me that, given average weather, it is a 
matter of pure luck whether snipe rise within a conveniently 
killable distance or not—walk them up, down, or across the 
wind as you will. At least, that is my experience, and it 
seems to tally with that of many other persons, judging from 
what has appeared on this subject in many works on shooting. 

Naturally, an observant and thorough knowledge of the 
exact places in a district which are mainly affected by snipe is 
a great factor towards meeting with happy results. But even 
then the greatest expert may fail egregiously. He may have 
ascertained overnight that there were a number of snipe in the 
country, and have gone out feeling almost certain of having 
good sport ; but when he has traversed his ground he will have 
discovered that in the course of the past few hours all except a 
few straggling birds have taken their departure, and a day that 
had been already marked as an assured success, results there- 
fore in nothing more than the usual disappointment. Why 
was this? As far as man could discern there was no change 
in the weather sufficient to cause the snipe to shift their 
quarters so suddenly. Yet in reality it must be concluded it 
was so. Some catch of frost ; some extra-violent shower of 
rain ; some faint alteration in the temperature, some sudden 
change in the wind, must have ‘moved’ the majority of the 
birds, and caused the sportsman’s heart to be sad instead of 
joyful. 

But when the snipe as been secured what an admirable 
bird it is! 1 have already in this article expressed my deep 
devotion to it, as being about the most delicious of English 
game birds regarded from an edible point of view, though in 
my opinion it is closely pressed in this respect by the golden 
plover. 

How rarely, however, does one find a snipe properly cooked 
—usually it is sent up either raw or in a state of extreme 
dryness. Either of these conditions ruins the bird. In fact, 
in very few places except a London club can one have snipe 
cooked so as to obtain their full and proper excellence. A 
snipe should be cooked just enough to preserve its succulence, 
and at the same time it is not enough merely to show it the 
fire. Foreign chefs, as a rule, have apparently an idea that 
in the cooking of the smaller game birds, the nearer one 
approaches to a condition of absolute rawness the better it is. 
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I believe no greater culinary mistake exists than this. What 
is required in the cooking of snipe, golden plover, woodcock, or 
quail, the happy medium is just as much as it is in almost any 
other matter. Over cooking is, if possible, worse than under 
doing game. But when a good, fat, ‘full’ snipe has been pro- 
perly and skilfully dealt with by a sensible cook, then, in my 
judgment, no better bird can be found on an Englishman’s 
dinner-table. 

But to effect this laudable object it is necessary to first of 
all secure your snipe. 

I have already endeavoured to show with what difficulties 
the process of ‘walking up’ snipe is surrounded, and the only 
other method left to be adopted is that of driving, 

To do this usefully, by which | mean in a manner 
sufficient to produce results satisfactory enough to justify the 
necessary outlay upon drivers, &c., a considerable extent of 
swampy land is requisite. It is of no use solemnly to drive 
fifty yards of bog up to three or four guns posted forward. 

Swamps and bogs such as those found in many parts of 
Ireland and Scotland are the places whereon snipe-driving may 
be most profitably practised; and, given a favourable day—that 
is, one which is neither too rough nor too still—what sport can 
be then enjoyed! For where there is a large tract of snipe- 
holding ground, there also are duck, teal, widgeon, to be 
found ; while on the heather-covered edges of the bog, part- 
ridges and grouse—in Scotland at least—are often in evidence, 
and, by their presence in the bag lend yet another added charm 
to the day’s shooting. 

The best plan I have come across for driving snipe is, 
I think, the following: Should the ground to be driven be 
sufficiently, extensive three or four guns should be sent forward 
to the rush or fir-branch covered hurdles, or other shelters 
behind which they are to wait, while the other guns walk as 
best they can with the drivers. It need hardly be added that 
the youngest and strongest shots of the party should be told 
off for this latter very damp duty, it being no holiday task 
to wade through the shallower parts of the swamps, to jump 
from tussock to tussock, to chance finding oneself sinking up 
to the very arm-pits in a bog hole, and yet all the while to 
keep ready to take a quick—and it is to be hoped arn accurate-— 
shot at a twisting, darting snipe, or a far-rising ‘full’ duck or 
teal. 

If the rushes and reeds be thick and high in places it is a 
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good thing for the drivers to have stretched between them a 
sufficiently strong rope, which can be dragged along so as to 
disturb thoroughly the thicker patches. By this means also it 
is practicable to employ a smaller number of beaters than 
would otherwise be the case, 

These preparations having been made, the forward guns 
having reached their butts, or ‘caches,’ as a Highland keeper 
once called them to me, and the line of drivers having started, 
let us leave the sportsmen to enjoy what we hope will be a 
good and sporting day’s shooting ; the guns to whom the bog 
is being driven to the enjoyment of their rocketing snipe and 
duck ; and those walking with the beaters to the task of stopping 
such birds as may break back or fly towards the flanks of the 
advancing line. 

This plan of driving answers very well on many occasions, 
though sometimes, even when the wind appears favourable, every 
bird seems inclined to fly anywhere except over the forward 
guns ; and then great is the wailing and gnashing of teeth of 
those who, having as they fondly thought and believed been 
selected for the best places, find themselves instead almost in 
the position of spectators instead of actors in this small sporting 
drama. 

I have heard of, though I have never seen practised in the 
case of snipe, a plan which I am informed works admirably in 
some places, viz., that of driving a snipe bog directly away from 
the butts wherein the guns are posted. 

The snipe in these particular spots—presumably also when 
the wind is in a particular ‘airt’—swing round after their 
first swirling rise and come dack over the line of batteries in 
preference to going forward ; and I am told that excellent 
results are often in this way obtained. 

But whether you may attempt to circumvent snipe by walk- 
ing them up, by driving them, or by any other method you 
can contrive, you may be certain of one thing: which is, that 
successfully to attain your object you will have to work hard, 
to bring all your store ‘of backwoodsmanship,’ if I may use 
the word, into play, and that in any case you will, at the end of 
the day, be blessed with the knowiedge that your hard work 
has earned you that most desirable of all things, a night’s sound 
repose. 
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A DAY WITH THE OTTER! 


BY CAPTAIN T. W. SHEPPARD 


‘Mr. BLANK’s Otterhounds will meet at Crumlin Bridge on 
Tuesday, the 5th, at 5 A.M., to hunt the Bourne, weather and 
water permitting.’ 

Thus ran the Master’s dictum, and in obedience to his 
mandate a heterogeneous collection of sportsmen are assembled 
in the old inn at Crumlin on the evening before the day 
appointed. There is old Timpson, the wandering sportsman of 
no particular occupation, but with a nice eye for a fly, and a 
reputation of being able to last out the longest day with the 
simple aid of gin and hot water at its conclusion! The Master 
is there, looking hard and fit, as he may well be, for the Bourne 
is no mean river, and its bed is not a cricket pitch to walk on. 

In earnest conversation with him is old Ike, a noted water- 
bailiff, one of the right sort, and a staunch preserver of Otters, 
though in conversation he maintains a kind of armed neutrality 


1 This sketch comes from South Africa, and is at the same time a 
reminiscence and an anticipation by a devotee of the sport now engaged on 
sterner business.—Eb. 
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about them. ‘Plaguy beasts, plaguy beasts,’ he will tell you, 
‘ Eels—Pshaw !—Bless your ’eart, it’s eels that rise to a “ silver 
doctor” or a “blue dun” that finds their way into their 
stomachs!’ In his heart old Ike knows perfectly well that the 
much-abused Otter prefers eels when he can get them, and is 
extremely partial to frogs, water-hens, young rabbits, and moles, 
but he will not admit it to strangers, and will spin blood-curdling 
yarns of a perfect holocaust of salmon destroyed by Otters on 
his beat. 

In the inn parlour the local doctor and several anglers are 
holding learned debate over the vexed question of the 
unaccountable disappearance of a hard-pressed Otter during a 
recent day of exceptional excellence, and the curate of the parish 
has looked in to discuss prospects for the morrow. The talk is 
all of ‘seals’ and ‘spraints,’ of the precocious capacity for 
‘marking’ displayed by young Rosemary, and how it will be 
remembered that her mother exhibited similar talent at an early 
age ; of ‘putting down’ and ‘ gazing,’ of ‘chains’ and ‘ drags’ 
and ‘holts,’ so that the remaining occupants of the parlour, 
two commercial travellers, are completely bewildered and forced 
to ‘ give it up.’ 

From a neighbouring yard a subdued whimper and occa- 
sional bay tell of the presence of the pack, and old Isaac, the 
whipper-in, is discussing local affairs with several sportsmen in 
the yard, after seeing his charges disposed for the night. All 
hands turn in very shortly after dinner, for the Spartan hour of 
5 A.M. fixed for the meet, and the probable hard day in pros- 
pect, warn all wise men to get the longest sleep possible to 
prepare them for the fray. 

At 3.30 A.M. the Master’s horn, echoing through the dusty 
passages of the Angler’s Arms, ‘ gives dreadful note of prepara- 
tion,’ and the sleepy and protesting forces are ruthlessly tumbled 
out of bed in the half-light. And so to breakfast with what 
appetite we may. 

A triumphal baying gives glad answer to these warlike 
blasts, and at ten minutes to five old Isaac appears before the 
door with his charges, with difficulty subduing their boisterous 
spirits, just as the sun smiles a large ‘good morning’ over the 
purple tops of the distant hills. How fresh the meadows look. 
How wholly delightful is all Nature as we sally forth armed with 
our poles to greet the pack ! 

‘Down, Harbinger, old bouy—down, old man. Yeuy 
Brevity bitch!’ The Master distributes a judicious largesse of 
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biscuit to divert the pressing attention of his friends, and away 
we go across the short space which separates us from the bridge. 
On the way we are passed by cyclists, traps, and conveyances of 
every description, and even the evil-smelling motor with its 
warning ‘Toot!’ contains a group of cheery sportsmen and 
women, who wave a hearty ‘good morning’ as Isaac brings the 
pack over for them, and disdain to be drawn by the Master’s 


BREAKING INTO DRAIN 


exhortation to keep their conveyance down wind of the river, 

lest its odour spoil the drag. 

. On arrival at the bridge the Master, who with his whippers- 
in is, of course, attired in full canonicals, draws up his forces, 

and prepares to give late comers a little law, thereby allowing 

us to make a closer examination of the pack than their boisterous 

exit from their night’s quarters permitted. 

He has ten couple out, and in their ranks we note the 
solemn, pure-bred hound, with his shaggy coat, pendulous 
ears and dignified expression, the brisk, business-like foxhound, 
and the handsome cross-bred type, a blend of both, and 
admirably adapted for their work. 

There is old Prodigal, with his long taciturn face, sitting 
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gravely between two youngsters, and rather bored with their 
evident anxiety to be doing. No doubt the old dog is pondering 
whether they will mark him in Hank’s Shaw, or in the old root 
below the fall, or whether that infernal drain will beat them 
again, as it did two years back. Chorister is thrusting his grey, 
war -scarred muzzle into his Master’s hand, and gently 
insinuating that there is more of that delicious biscuit left in 
his pocket. Pretty little Brevity, with her soft brown eyes, is 
wheedling old Isaac, with whom she is a prime favourite, and 
young Bellman is busy plastering his great paws on the curate’s 
coat in the exuberance of his joy. There too, are the terriers 
Pom-Pom, Grip, and Wasp, led by Jim, the second whip and 
general factotum, and engaged in desperate endeavours to tow 
their janitor towards the local cur-dog, the light of battle 
gleaming in their eyes. 

Old Timpson, armed with a businesslike thong—for he 
helps to whip in—shows by his ruddy face that the gin-and- 
water story must be a libel, and the doctor, who is also going 
to officiate, is brandishing his weapon in the direction of young 
Harkaway, who is endeavouring to snatch an undesirable 
breakfast from some offal in the gutter. 

Our survey of the pack shows us that all in charge of them 
have not studied condition in vain, knowing, as they do, that to 
kill an old dog Otter in fair water hounds must be as fit as art 
can make them, and also that to stand long swimming in 
moderately cold water they must not be too fine drawn, or 
they will get starved and perished long before their gallant 
enemy begins to hang out signals of distress. The lusty muscles 
stand out in bold relief under the many-coloured coats, shining 
in the bloom of health. A good hard-looking lot, and not a dog 
under twenty-four inches, or a bitch under twenty. 

And now Isaac’s ‘ Hounds, please gentlemen,’ warns us to 
make way, and off they go down the bridge, followed by Jim 
and the terriers. Behind them troop the motley ‘field,’ 
arrayed in every kind of kit, from the running ‘shorts’ of some 
young gentleman, unentered as yet to Otter, and blissfully 
ignorant of the rough rocks and uncompromising briars of the 
glen, to the businesslike ‘miner’s breeks’ of the old sportsman, 
who, with his trusty bamboo and strong shooting boots 
punctured scientifically with holes, looks fit to defy any under- 
growth, however dense. 

We strike the river immediately above the bridge, where 
the peat-stained stream, divided by a little grassy islet, breaks 
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into a thousand ripples in a characteristic ‘stickle.’ The doctor 
takes one bank, Timpson the other, and away they stride, sub- 
duing with difficulty the impatience of Bellman and Harbinger, 
two young foxhounds who, after hastily ascertaining that the 
banks are so far blank, betray evident disgust at not being 
allowed to proceed at a gallop to try the water above. Old 
Prodigal and Racer have made an equally fruitless, but far 
more critical examination of the little islet, and are paddling 


FIRST VIEW. PASSING DOWN DRAIN 


gravely through the shallow to make all sure by a scrutiny of 
the spit of grass which runs in a promontory into the far side 
of the pool. 

‘Tr—y—'ot ; —Yeu, tr—y my lads, wind ’im!’ comes 
the cheery voice of the Master, and every hound is hard at 
work. There is no pause in the rapid advance. Pool after 
pool is drawn, and the pessimists are already loud in their 
prophecy of a blank day, when the prophetic figure of old Ike 
is seen leaning on his pole in the distance, surveying the 
advancing forces with well-feigned indifference. 

‘Mornin’ sir ; mornin’ gentlemen,’ is his laconic greeting ; 
but old followers of the pack note with complete satisfaction 
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that the Master is examining with evident delight some sub- 
stance which Ike is holding out on the palm of his hand for his 
inspection. 

‘Where ?’ queries the Master. ‘Rock End pool,’ ejaculates 
Ike. ‘Plaguy beast,’ adds he, in seeming ill-humour, ‘ Plaguy 
beast, no fish live long where he be, I reckon!’ with which 
mysterious communication old Ike looks with an air of great 
wisdom at the youth in shorts, and falls back to talk to Isaac. 


JUST TAKING THE WATER 


And now what ails the doctor that he should brandish his 
pole and point in triumph towards the long spit of sand running 
parallel to him in the river? Why does old Timpson make 
mystic signals to the Master, and cease to repress young 
Harbinger, who is swimming with frantic strokes towards 
this same spit, impatient whimpers breaking from him as he 
goes? Full well the Master knows that one beast, and one 
only, can have been on that spit to cause this excitement, and 
it is therefore with a conscience free of all thoughts of riot that 
his cheery holloa, ‘Y—oo—t, Harbinger bouy!’ causes every 
hound who has not noticed the youngster’s tactics to gallop 
headlong towards him, and plunge tumultuously into the pool. 
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A whimper, a doubtful note from Bellman, and then what 
a crash of sound proclaims the drag hit off! How tremendous 
is old Prodigal’s confirmation of the finding of the jury! 
How his grand, deep note rings up the vale, echoing in the quiet 
hills!’ How Timpson skips along the rocks to check the fox- 
hound element, who are already striding up stream with lashing 
sterns to get to the other end of the pool, where they know full 
well that they will hit it off again! What ecstacy is written in 


GOING UP STREAM 


the face of Rufus as he presents his solemn old head to heaven, 
and with half-shut eyes trumpets forth his sworn opinion of 
the matter ! 

Yes ; he was here during the night beyond all question, and 
a portly old fellow his seal proclaims him, as it lies eloquently 
imprinted on the sand. ‘ Huic together, Huic !’ a few inspiriting 
notes of the horn, and away we go up-stream, the enthusiasm 
of the man in shorts taking him into the nettlebed ; but who 
cares a dump about nettles when hounds have hit off a line? 
Certainly not, nor for rocks, briars, blackthorns, undergrowth, 
or any other of Dame Nature’s obstacles. Even young Diana, 
in the businesslike skirt, with leather round the bottom of it, 
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cares for none of these things, and away we all swarm, only to 
be steadied by an admonitory ‘Ge-ently lads, gee-ntly,’ from 
the Master to the pack, as they show an inclination to hurry 
past a strong looking pool, whose steep, rockfringed sides 
compel us to form single file. The only people who betray no 
hurry whatever, but preserve an impenetrable calm, are Prodigal, 
Rufus, Cruiser, and Chorister, who, with complete indifference 
to any other person’s opinion except their own, are oaring 
themselves gently along the sides of the pool, thrusting an 
investigating nostril into the hollow spaces between the mighty 
rocks, and eventually arriving at the line of stones at the top, 
where they take up the line again with a satisfied ‘Ough,’ as 
much as to say, ‘We haven’t left him ¢/ere at any rate.’ 

And now, in spite of the doctor’s activity, young Trumpeter 
has slipped past him, and after a momentary flicker on the 
shore by the shallows, is racing away over the neighbouring 
water-meadow with a sharp, business-like cry which betrays the 
fact that old man Otter has been a-frogging. Trumpeter is 
quite correct, and in a moment the pack are swinging after 
him, their cry redoubling as they catch the strong line in the 
luxuriant grass. Round the marsh they press with such a head 
that the inexperienced Mr. Snooks has already given out his 
opinion that we have found, when T:mpson’s pole is seen up- 
raised in signal that he has hit off the seal far up-stream, and 
this is presently confirmed by the pack as they bring the line 
back to the river. So we go on past many pools until we have 
brought the line several miles from the place where it was first 
made out. 

The pack dash in and swim tumultuously across the stream, 
and their dripping sterns disappear over the top of the far 
bank, as they race over a big bend of the river. On rush 
Mr. Snooks and the man in shorts, but old Ike, hugging the 
bank, walks slowly on a certain distance, and then stops 
abruptly and leans upon his pole. These mysterious tactics 
are followed by several old otter-hunters, and all Mr. Snooks’ 
sporting ideas are suddenly outraged by a few notes on the 
Master’s horn, and the doctor’s peremptory ‘Garrr—away— 
baa—ick, to him, baa— ick!’ as with considerable trouble he is 
aided by Timpson to turn the leading hounds. 

But what can be the matter with the curate that he is 
standing up to his knees between two rocks which mark the 
exit of a still, deep pool lying at the angle of the bend? You 
will see, Mr. Snooks, in one moment, for old Prodigal is mark- 
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ing at a gnarled old root, where the creaming water whirls in a 
backwater below the great rock at the pool’s entrance. 

‘Huic to Prodigal, Huic to Prodigal, Huzc/’ yells the 
Master, as the pack come raving to the old hound’s fierce, deep- 
throated roar, and in a moment there is such a crash as fairly 
shakes the trout at the bottom of the river. The Master, up to 
his waist in water, is blowing many a long blast, punctuated by 
scarce-heard and quite unnecessary exhortions to ‘Wind ’im, 


BREAKING BACK 


yeeu, wind ’im, yeu, w—i—n-—d ’im!’ The doctor, in some 
unaccountable fashion, has joined the curate at the tail of the 
pool. Timpson is standing at its head, as motionless and as 
observant as a heron. Isaac has got his mouth wide open, and 
is apparently holloaing too, as he pokes his pole into the root; 
but the furious baying and splashing of the pack drown his 
voice utterly. Old Ike is standing on a commanding rock 
whence he can view the pool, and Jim has appeared with the 
terriers, the latter adding to the din with their fierce, short yap. 

The man in shorts has been stationed by the doctor in 
three feet of water to stop the bleeding caused by the last 
briar patch. Mr. Snooks is wondering what will happen next 
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when he is bidden to join the forces at the shallow, and to 
stand next the curate, and on no account to look at anything 
but the smooth, shallow water just in front of his nose. With 
great difficulty Isaac whips off the pack, and the Master joins 
the curate’s division, keeping the hounds well below the line of 
watchers at the shallow, so as to leave the pool quite quiet. 
Into the holt slips littlke Pom-Pom like a tiger, and a 
moment’s silence ensues. Then there issues a mysterious 


IN THE RUSHES 


rumbling from the bowels of the root, resembling a miniature 
earthquake, and accompanied by a constant, muffled, ‘Yap, 
Yap, Yap,’ which shows that the little warrior is hard at him. 

A pause, a sudden movement on the part of Ike, and a 
simultaneous yell from Jim above the root. ‘Ta—a—a—l— 
e—o!’ there he goes, and Mr. Snooks is knocked head over 
heels into deep water by old Challenger, as the pack swarm 
furiously into the pool. What acrash! Mr. Snooks is barely 
righted ere he runs great risk of being again upset, as young 
Harbinger leads the body of the pack in an overwhelming 
charge down stream. Fighting, churning, ploughing their way 
in the water, down they go, the young hounds throwing their 
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tongues furiously as they surge through the shallow. Yet, in 
spite of this, the watchful curate and the doctor remain as 
motionless as pillars, allowing nothing to distract their attention 
from the water in front of them. Messrs. Prodigal, Cruiser, 
Racer and Chorister after a quick glance at the youngsters 
have turned their backs upon them abruptly, and old Ike is 
already pointing with his pole to the far side of the pool, and 
seems tracing with ils tip the course of the enemy, as the tell- 
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GOT HIM 


tale ‘chain’ informs him of his whereabouts. The Master 
leans on his pole without a word, his eyes fixed keenly on 
Chorister as the old dog swims warily across the pool with his 
clever head held sideways, and his nostrils just touching the 
water. 

There is a moment’s silence in the pool, but down-stream 
Isaac’s harsh tones are heard rating the youngsters in a hopeless 
endeavour to turn them. To Mr. Snooks and the man in shorts 
all this is quite inexplicable. The former would infallibly have 
dashed off down-stream had not the curate stopped him. The 
latter cannot for the life of him dissuade himself of the convic- 
tion that the Otter has gone off and will never be seen again, 
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when suddenly a deep sonorous note, and a cheery ‘ Huic to 
him, old bouy ; Huic to Cruiser, Huic!’ and the doubling horn 
combine to show him that he was wrong after all; and he is 
still further enlightened by the curate, who courteously explains 
that though the Otter is still in the pool, his ‘wash,’ as it is 
called (z.e., the surface scent rising from his breath, &c.), has 
been carried out of it down-stream by the current, and it is that 
which the young hounds are hunting. 

Meanwhile back race the pack to Cruiser, and now they have 
settled down and are swimming the line handsomely up the 
pool to the far end, where Timpson is still impersonating a 
heron. Here they turn and cast themselves very prettily in the 
foam-flecked backwater until little Brevity hits him off with 
her squeaky voice, and down they sweep again in the strong 
current. 

And now alas for the man in shorts! He has been told 
to watch a certain deep runnel of water, and to do so has had 
to remain in a very chilly position until his scantily-clothed 
nether limbs feel as petrified as the rocks he stands upon. 
Alas for his fame as a sportsman! A gentle wave in the 
water above him, and a few insignificant bubbles pass totally 
unheeded, and to his utter discomfiture he has the mortification 
to find the doctor with his finger in his ear, waving his hat in 
a gentle and mysterious way over the shallow behind him, and 
holloaing ‘Tally-ho,’ as if the safety of all present depended 
upon it, 

Alas! I repeat, for the man in shorts; he has let him through, 
and Miss Diana is looking at him with an air of quiet scorn, and, 
worse still, Mr. Snooks is making clumsy efforts to help her 
over a rock (help which she needs far less than her would-be 
assistant). 

There he swims, like a long grey shade in the rippling 
water, and unfortunately there is a strong clitter of rocks just 
below, with deep water in front, and it is soon evident that he bas 
got to ground there. 

Fresh shallows are manned by the indefatigable curate, 
Jim introduces Wasp through a crevice, and a battle royal is 
soon proceeding in the holt. Any sanguine hopes, however, 
of Wasp’s speedy success are put abruptly to an end by the 
appearance of that hero bleeding profusely from a nasty wound, 
and much subdued in spirit; and after all the terriers have done 
their level best the enemy remains entrenched in his position. 
He has had quite enough of the exciting scenes in the water 
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of the pool above, and now determines, like a wise beast, to try 
his luck inside ; and small blame to him. 

With the aid, however, of willing hands, stones are moved, 
roots torn aside, and after further investigations with a crowbar 
and a spade, fetched from a neighbouring farm, out he goes 
again, and sails away down-stream with the pack in hot pursuit. 
So for another hour or so he is hustled from point to point 
until he begins to show visible signs of tiring. Old Prodigal’s 


PAYING HIM OUT 


unrelenting nose, and the unerring precision with which he and 
Cheerful have moved him from hover to hover have told their 
tale. He rolls heavily on the surface and can no longer remain 
beneath it for more than a moment at a time. The excitement 
produced by his constant appearance eventually proves too 
much for Mr. Snooks who, fired with ambition and Miss Diana’s 
bright eyes, attempts in an untimely moment the feat of tailing 
the Otter, as described in the Encyclopedia, and gets soundly 
bitten in the wrist for his trouble, to the unconcealed joy of the 
man in shorts. 

And now little Brevity has seized him in a shallow, but the 
plucky beast fights his way clear again and makes a last effort 
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to reach a drain he knows of, only to find it has been stopped 
by Ike; and as he turns the whole pack surges over him, and 
the horn is sounding hisdoom. But like the gallant gentleman 
he is, he debates the matter with them to the bitter end, and 
dies silently with his grim fangs fixed in Thunderer’s throat. 

And now how the Master wakes the sounding echoes with 
his horn! How shrill the doctor’s scream as he maddens the 
pack with a soul stirring ‘Who—oooop. How old Timpson 
chimes in with his ‘Yeu, worry—wooorryyy—woorrryyy— 
ww—ooooory.’ How they tear him, What rage is written in 
Ranter’s face as he buries his keen white teeth in the yielding 
skin. How terriers snarl and sneer as they tug convulsively at 
the ‘ pole’ of their conquered foe. 

Even Ike is moved by the pluck shown by the gallant beast. 
‘Died game, didn’t ’e; hard pluck’d un, eh?’ he queries of 
Isaac, as the latter at length rescues the carcase from the 
furious pack. 

So off we troop to the farm, where the scales proclaim the 
goodly weight of 25 lb., a fine dog Otter in tip-top condition. 
Then the Master distributes the mask, pads, pole, &c., and 
decides not to draw again, as hounds have had a rare gruelling. 
In triumph we march down the glen, and punish the resources 
of the Angler’s Arms right handsomely, ere bike, pony trap, 
motor, or the humbler ‘Shank’s mare’ take us on our home- 
ward way, well satisfied with a first-rate day’s sport. 
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ON TOURING 


BY HOME GORDON 


THE original intention of the present article was at least 
ambitious, for the aim was a more or less profound survey of 
the history of the principal wandering cricket clubs of England. 
The out-matches of M.C.C., the peregrinations of I Zingari, the 
fixtures of Incogniti, Authentics, Yorkshire Gentlemen, and the 
various Old Boy organisations of Public Schools seemed to 
offer a tempting subject, not only for a single paper but for a 
volume. But, on mentioning this to one of the most prominent 
amateurs of the day, a cricketer whose name might draw a big 
attendance even at Southampton, and who could not be left 
out of the Gentlemen, the idea was stoutly opposed. 

‘Much too solid for the dog-days! People are holiday- 
making, and only want to read something light. Don’t deal 
with tours, but touring. It’s topical in August, whilst the other 
subject is suited to colder weather and more leisure for careful 
reading.’ So I accepted the advice. 

On the charm of the ideal tour there is no need to expatiate. 
Absolute perfection can no more be attained in touring than in 
anything else in this life. But one or two blissful tours have 
come very near it, and to the cricketers who have taken part 
they have formed a standard for evermore. Young Robinson, 
a ‘fresher,’ enjoying his first ‘long,’ on the evening when he 
has scored a century against a side with two county bowlers 
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leading the attack, pronounces the present tour as ‘the most 
ripping on record.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ growls old Thompson, who has made under a 
dozen, and is unpleasantly conscious that the stiffness in his limbs 
must be ascribed to Anno Domini, ‘you ought to have been on the 
Henley Lambkin Western Tour in 1877. That was something 
like, my boy!’ After which it is a mercy if the flood of his 

‘reminiscences is stemmed before bedtime. 

Now, it is more than probable that old Thompson would 
not be comparing notes to this disadvantage of the new century, 
even though he be getting a veteran, if some trifles had not 
ruffled him. Indeed, it was only last year that I heard of a 
gallant young warrior back from the front who point blank 
declined to continue a cheery tour if he was again to have a 
bedroom facing north. Yet he had fought with great pluck, 
and had during several seasons regularly played county cricket. 

All of which brings up the great ethic of successful tour- 
ing : make things easy—the maker being, of course, the manager 
or skipper. 

Whoever has an easy time on tour most assuredly the 
captain has not. He sacrifices peace for the honour of being 
the ‘boss. All the rest of the team, in their own opinion, 
know more about the game itself than he does, and all mis- 
fortunes — including wet weather and missed catches — are 
illogically ascribed to him. It is his fault that it rains—he 
fixed the dates just at the time when it would rain, and arranged 
so as always to be where it pours heaviest—though in reality 
the rainfall at then may be abnormally low. Whilst if anybody 
misses a catch on tour he invariably says it is the fault of the 
captain for putting him in the one piace he is not used to field 
in—though in the morning he specially asked to go there. 
However, after all, the captain has the consolation of being the 
captain, and if he is a good fellow he may get some such 
character as the testimonial presented to Mr. P. F. Warner 
after the American tour by his cheery followers : 

‘To Plum, in memory of a great time in America, an 
unbeaten record, perils by sea, ditto by fair women, a few 
broken hearts, wine and wassail, pig-killing, blood and bush- 
rangers, and other horrible adventures, and lastly, in memory of 
his astounding affability as “ skipper.” ’ 

To render things easy, several suggestions may be made. 
That keen sportsman, Captain Trevor, so widely known as 
‘Dux,’ advises a staff of sub-managers, one to see to the 
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baggage, another to the hotel bills, and a third—if there is card- 
playing—to whist and bridge. This is a capital hint. Nothing 
annoys men more than having to be constantly putting their 
hands in their pockets for ‘tips’! If all give something there 
is Over-payment, and if only some do there is an uneasy feeling 
that one or two are not paying their share, whilst one or two 
others are paying over much. Usually it is the men with 
least money who are the most generous. Whereas if the sub- 
manager collects at the end of the tour from everybody the 
financial score is ‘ all square.’ 

Few men know more about touring than Mr. L. E.G. Abney, 
and he writes to me: 

‘Travel overnight always, if possible ; many a match has 
been lost by the visiting side going in to bat directly after a 
journey.’ Much of the comparative lack of success of the 
Australian tour of 1893 was due to much railway. One flagrant 
example was the two-day match at Truro against a scratch team, 
which was merely a gate-money affair and not remunerative, by 
the way, tothe speculators. After all, amateur tours are holiday 
functions for the most part, and the majority of men loathe 
an early start. So Mr. Abney’s next suggestion is also sound: 
‘Arrange tour so as to have the minimum amount of railway to 
do.’ Those who have to take part successively in the Scar- 
borough and Hastings festivals each September will devoutly 
appreciate the wisdom of this. At the same time, Mr. Abney 
must not be understood to mean that a team should undertake 
a long journey prior to beginning the tour; only that the 
matches should be geographically as close as I trust the 
finishes will 

Look on this picture. 

‘I travelled from London to Dublin. It rained all the first 
day after one o’clock. The captain declared before I had a 
knock. I missed two catches, was not put on to bowl, and saw 
the other side twice out under seventy.’ 

And on this : 

‘Had acapital day at Windsor. We knocked up a good score, 
and had eight of the other side out a quarter of an hour before 
time, with only twenty runs tobe made. The beggars managed 
to do us after all, and I was back in town in time to see the 
ballet at the Alhambra.’ 

Neither of the two is a touring incident. But they are both 
instances culled from my correspondence in the same week of 
the present season, and both deal with matches a long way from 
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the home of the writer. Both were eminent cricketers not often 
seen in a minor fixture. 

The next suggestion is one from a very ripe experience 
indeed, and is obviously the result of many vexations : ‘ Always 
get twelve men at least to play in every match ; there is an 
inevitable “chucker” at the last moment; also some one 
generally gets hurt or ill during the tour; one man is usually 
ready to stand out for one match if the other side won't play 
twelve.’ Until quite recently it was the boast of the Upping- 
ham Rovers that they have never gone short on to any ground. 
I can personally recall a game in which the opponents wondered 
if Mr. Gregor Macgregor or Mr. Orford would keep wicket, 
the selected stumper having to face Mr. Hugh Rotherham at 
one end and Mr. Whitwell at the other. On the other hand, 
there are numberless instances of the visitors arriving only 
ten and finding salvation in the odd man picked up on 
the ground. There is the classic instance at Brighton of 
the man who looked a likely sort of fellow and agreed to play if 
he might bowl a bit. He captured fourteen wickets for about 
four runs apiece, and turned out to be Mr. Lipscombe, who was 
then the best fast bowler in England. A more recent case 
occurred near Cork, when some wandering team from Galway 
asked a spectator to play, and then found it was Mr. D. Q. 
Steel, who took a century, kept wicket at one end, and bowled 
half the home side out. Another example is that of a touring 
side, who had lost their first two fixtures, and were going on 
the morrow to meet a terrifically hot country-house side in 
Notts. At the hotel where they stopped for the night they 
fell in with Mr. L. C. Docker, and enlisted him for the en- 
counter, actually making him an honorary member of the club. 
As he exceeded three figures off his own bat before lunch a 
reward was reaped ; but the home side were rather vexed. Two 
notable instances of prompt election may be given. On the 
morning of the Jubilee fixture of I Zingari v. Gentlemen of 
England, Mr. A. E. Stoddart was invited to play for the 
former, being, I believe, actually a member of the other side. 
Mr. C. J. Kortright was elected a member of M.C.C. on the 
night before the encounter of the club with the Australians in 
1893, when he bowled in such fine fashion. 

The composition of a touring side is of the utmost im- 
portance, for then good fellowship is almost as necessary as fair 
ability in a cricketer. The man who can play the banjo is 
forgiven if he makes spectacles, and the dear fellow who really 
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has droll stories which he is not always volunteering to tell is a 
boon and a blessing, though he runs out the big hitter. I could 
give two authentic cases in the past ten years in which a man 
was not given his University ‘ blue,’ simply because the others 
would not associate with him. in the out-fixture tour. On the 
other hand, several men owe their colours to their geniality, 
and one or two real good fellows are cordially welcomed when- 
ever they have time to play for their counties, even though they 
are comparative ‘passengers.’ Probably only they themselves 
have no suspicion of the fact, and so it would be unkind to pay 
them the compliment of naming them. 

One anecdote of a cricketer rarely seen in first-class cricket 
may be told. He is what is commonly called ‘ one of the best,’ 
and for that reason was asked to go as about fourteenth man 
on an extensive tour. Before the first match the chief stumper 
was injured, and the reserve had hurt his hand with a soda- 
water bottle. So the fourteenth volunteered to take the sticks. 
Quoth the fast bowler when sending trial balls, ‘You had better 
get quite eight yards back,’ to which the wicket-keeper 
responded nothing, but stood as close as his gloves could get to 
the stumps. In the first over he caught out a batsman left- 
handed from a ball played to leg. ‘How the etcetera did you 
do it ?’ asked the delighted captain. But the wag of the team 
cut in with Chevalier’s phrase, ‘The quickness of the ’and 
deceives the heye,’ and the fourteenth remained principal 
wicket-keeper for the rest of that tour. I think this little story 
will be promptly identified. 

It must be remembered that some cricketers of proved 
ability select tours for other reasons than the pursuit of the 
game. I remember one man who annually for his club used to 
make tremendous scores in the Sussex tour against such sides 
as Hastings and Eastbourne. But he persisted in saying each 
year that he only ‘came for the bathing,’ and no one ever saw 
reason to contradict his veracity. 

The evenings are the time when the influence of the captain 
has to be exercised with the greatest care. He has to remember 
that his men are not schoolboys, but he also must take care 
that they are in bed at a reasonable hour. It is so pleasant to 
sit yarning with a chum over a pipe and a whisky and soda 
until the small hours, but the form next day is not improved. 
Still more insidious is a cheery house party. There are a few 
seats where the jolly old host puts up the whole team, has a 
batch of pretty girls to entertain them, and each evening winds 
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up with a dance. After that, flirtation becomes of more import- 
ance than cricket, and when somebody’s turn to go in arrives, 
that somebody is often walking in the shrubbery with one of 
the partners of the previous night. Country-house cricket is, 
of course, the acme of pleasant cricket. Happy the tour in 
which such a fixture can be considered an annual event. 

The excuses men make for chucking a tour are often irri- 
tating to the harassed manager. An old Etonian wrote : ‘Iam 
sure you will forgive me, but the fact is I have got a week’s 
fishing. I regret to have to add that this angler was most 
successful. An experienced captain is always suspicious of that 
hoary chestnut, ‘An illness in my family prevents me. A 
useful fast bowler telegraphed, ‘Can’t come, am summoned on 
a jury,’ to which the captain wired back, ‘Rot! you are not a 
householder.’ However, the trundler did not appear, and the 
other side declared, having made over 300 for four wickets. 
One man had always gone on the western tour of his club, but 
in 1899 he wrote to say he could not, because that very time 
was to be devoted to his honeymoon. The bride was the sister 
of another regular member of the side, so the skipper wired, 
‘Spend your honeymoon with us; tell your wife to score.’ 
The lady was apparently amused, for she and her husband 
joined the rest of the party on the fourth day after the wedding. 
Speaking from memory, I am under the impression that that 
excellent batsman Mr. Lionel Palairet scored a century for his 
county whilst on his honeymoon. 

On tour, as well as in other matches, it does not do to count 
on victories before they are won, as the following story sent me 
by Mr. L. E. G. Abney goes to prove. ‘On one occasion seven 
Incogs. were out for go when we had gone in for 221. Some 
members of the fielding side sent in for time-tables to see what 
earlier train they could catch. The narrator warned one of 
them that the next man, D., was one of the best bats, who was 
only going in late because he had not come off on the tour but 
was liable to knock up a lot of runs. Well, a comrade kept 
up his wicket with D. until only 11 more were required, and 
then D. hit ten runs in the next over, exactly making his own 
century, and a bye landed the Incogs. victors by two wickets. 
A more disconsolate set of fieldsmen never caught their original 
train !’ 

This recalls an anecdote my dear old friend the late Mr. 
C. F. Reid used to be fond of telling. He annually took a 
team from the Node to some Essex village where he had been 
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locally christened ‘Old Batter.’ On the occasion in question, 
being one short, he had enlisted the services of a very small 
Etonian of about fourteen. Some thirty runs were needed to 
win and nine wickets were down. The diminutive schoolboy 
was being joined by the cheery old skipper, when the latter 
overheard the wicket-keeper say to short-slip: ‘It’s all right, 
there’s only Old Batter and the young shrimp.’ To which Mr. 
Reid retorted: ‘1 bet you half a crown you won't dish us up.’ 
The boy blocked every ball, and the veteran made the whole 
thirty off his own bat, after which he triumphantly handed 
the coin to his small partner, who dissolved the victory in ginger- 
beer.’ 

Another form of touring serves to cement the ties of 
different generations, and that is when teams of old schoolboys 
are out together. Whether it be Eton Ramblers, Harrow 
Wanderers, Old Wykehamists, Rossall Rangers matters not. On 
such sides the boys of various ages get together. It is a capital 
thing for the school captain just going up to the University to 
come into contact with the cricket lions he has revered from 
childhood. For instance I am sure it benefited the cricket of 
Mr. T. L. Taylor to be out on tour with the Uppingham Rovers 
and to see Messrs. A. P. Lucas and S. S. Schultz go in first. 
Men who have been three or four years senior to others at 
school—the biggest proportionate gap in any part of life—can 
now meet their juniors on terms of equality which ripen into 
friendship. This can here be only thrown out as a suggestive 
hint ; the subject may be expanded in the leading articles of 
any number of school magazines. 

The atmosphere of a jolly tour is much more congenial to 
inost crack cricketers than the chill importance of first-class 
county-matches. There is no large ‘ gate’ fixing a critical con- 
glomeration of eyes on errors and the scoreboard. The statis- 
tic fiend is absent. No bowler cares a rush for the number 
of maidens he bowls on tour, whereas for Notts Attewell used 
to remark he had sent down so many maidens for each wicket 
he captured. Numbers of batsmen who are stiff and con- 
strained in important fixtures will hit with blissful energy if 
playing for Free Foresters against Sidmouth or Bexley. I am 
tempted to quote a delightful anecdote from Captain Trevor’s 
‘Lighter Side of Cricket,’ and if any one has not read this diverting 
book I hope it may induce him at once to purchase it. 

Mr. A. G. Archer had been a big scorer for the Incogs. 
Then he went with Lord Hawke’s team to the Cape, and on 
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his return had changed his style and could get no runs. So 
Captain Trevor plucked up courage enough to suggest that he 
should forget he was now a first-class cricketer, and that he 
should perform as of yore. 

‘You want the golf shot ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘And the scoop towards third man ?’ 

‘If you please.’ 

‘Right !’ 

He proceeded to the wicket and made ninety without a 
chance, just in the old, sweet way. Oh, first-class cricket, you 
have much to answer for ! 

Another boon on a club tour to a jaded county amateur 
is that if he misses a catch he is good-humouredly chaffed, and 
nobody notes what the opposing batsman’s score was then, and 
subtracts it from the final amount of his contribution. Can 
you imagine any one interested in | Zingari, observing ‘ 300 
catches have been missed this year, and 10,000 runs have 
thereby been, in consequence, scored against the wandering club’? 
Why, such a man would be excommunicated by all the impres- 
siveness of the white hat of Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, by all 
the lurid glow of the cigars of Mr. W. E. Denison, and by all the 
legal anathemas of Mr. Chandos Leigh. Such criticism might 
sow discord into even that cheery cricket coterie the Band of 
Brothers. On the other hand, the jolly chaff of fellow-cricketers 
never wounded the susceptibilities of any one but an ass. If A. 
is the butt because he has let off the local W. G. at short slip, 
he will certainly be the hero when he winds up the innings 
with the hat trick. As a matter of fact, when there are no 
‘gallery’ and no Press representatives, the standard of fielding in 
a touring side which has become acquainted with the mutual 
capabilities of its members, would often put a county eleven to 
shame. 

One final hint for touring. If possible, take your own 
umpire. The local umnpire is not only in many instances the 
most valuable man on the side of the home team, but the extra 
man who stands for the visitors has no sympathies except for 
the locals. Country teams are most sporting, but many country 
umpires are the reverse. The umpire, who was also the 
refreshment caterer, and refused to give the local crack out first 
ball of the match ‘because I want him to have an appetite to 
eat more of my pies; I be famous for my pies, sir,’ has thou- 
sands of parallels. ‘No ball, h’out, and I wins my five bob,’ 
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has become a classic example of how many ought xot to give 
decisions. But with a good man standing for the touring side 
the local umpire will for sheer local credit be impartial. 

As for the hospitality which those ‘on tour’ receive in all 
parts of England, that can only be duly appreciated by those 
who have had the good fortune to enjoy it. Should this con- 
cluding observation of my desultory article serve to suggest to 
countless hosts a little of the gratitude expressed to them by 
touring cricketers of all ages and varying degrees of skill, at least 
one object will have been attained. Strangers have been treated 
like old comrades, and so have become new friends, for the bond 
of union formed by again recalling games of cricket by the 
hearth is one of those healthy ties which bring different genera- 
tions together. I feel a lively interest in a man who can tell 
me about George Parr. In 1950 I hope some grandson on 
tour with the Eton Ramblers will care for an old fogey’s reminis- 
cences of Alfred Shaw or Ranjitsinhji. 
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LIFE ON A SUGAR PLANTATION 


THREE DAYS WITH A GUN IN GUIANA 


BY EDWARD RAE DAVSON 


LIFE on a sugar plantation will doubtless suggest to the lay 
mind a vision of tropical luxury, of lolling lazily in palm- 
shaded hammocks, and of exercising for the most part that 
unique heritage of the Briton, the cursing of the negro into 
righteousness. But the reality is far removed from this imagi- 
native and idyllic picture ; so when I suggested to the manager 
that he should for a time give up trying to solve the problem of 
how to water his plants in the middle of a drought, and cease 
preaching philosophy to the coolie whose wife had eloped with 
a Madrasi Lochinvar, he agreed, with a most untropical enthu- 
siasm, to leave the cares of life for a season and accompany me 
on a three-day shooting trip up the Abary Creek. 

A creek, be it known, is the local name for a small river, 
but smallness on the South American continent is a big term, 
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and the Abary would be looked on at home as a river of most 
respectable size. The source is marked on the map with that 
refreshing vagueness which shows that the surveyor does not 
fear contradiction, and it flows down ten miles aback from the 
estate referred to above, before discharging itself into that 
particularly muddy part of the Atlantic which washes the Guiana 
coast. 

A water supply canal connects the estate with the creek some 
twenty miles above its mouth, and as the casual gunner of the 
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colony would usually start at this latter point, and could seldom 
get much beyond the canal watch-house, the shooting above 
had in a measure become the preserve of those who were 
permitted to go through the estate’s waterway. 

Unfortunately, this was being cleaned and dug out at the 
time of our intended expedition, so that water transport was 
out of the question, and all our stores had to be ‘headed’ 
through the savannah and forest which separated the back dam 
from the creek. Here two batteaux were to be ready for us, 
and we proposed to paddle as far upstream as we could, and be 
back again at the manager’s house on the third evening. 

After an afternoon spent in packing up baggage and 
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hammocks, and an evening devoted to superintending the black 
boys loading cartridges—one of the most perilous pastimes 1 
have ever enjoyed—we sought our couches until cockcrow. 

The black men then took up the white men’s burdens, after 
it had been proved to each bearer’s satisfaction that his load 
was undoubtedly lighter than that of his ‘matties’ ; and when 
the manager had given farewell instructions for the welfare of 
the estate during our absence (for it is always a manager’s 
privilege to feel that his departure means ruin to the planta- 
tion), we quaffed the seductive egg-swizzle and mounted our 
mules. As this article purports to be of a sporting nature, it 
behoves me not to write of the internal joy of an egg-swizzle ; 
suffice it to say that its composition is a mixed and daring 
one, but, as a patent-pill paragraph might put it, its strength- 
sustaining qualities are unrivalled. 

Down the estate dams we jogged and along by the now dry 
canal, where hundreds of labourers were delving as though 
to disprove to the Backras that the black had ever a thought of 
idleness. Then we got clear of the forest and, after a gallop 
along the savannah, eventually came in sight of the watch- 
house, where Sears, the black ranger and most accomplished 
bushman in the colony, was awaiting us. 

Sears was once younger than he is to-day, and many are 
the tales told of the mighty hunter who could stalk the jaguar 
as skilfully as he could round up other people’s cattle ; and one 
can even now bring the blush to the cheek of a certain stalwart 
police-officer by asking him what became of Sears when he 
surrounded his hut with a seemingly impassable posse of ‘ the 
force.’ 

An hour was spent in breakfasting and loading up the 
batteaux, and the sun was well overhead when we dipped 
paddles, the manager sitting in the bow of one boat with half 
a dozen lusty paddlers and Ogeah, a coolie Nimrod with an 
impossible gun which showed daylight through all its joints, to 
steer and shoot astern. Sears and I shared the other boat, and 
his black boys were trained, no doubt in a painfully simple 
way, to watch his every motion, and turn and twist the boat at 
his almost imperceptible gesture while we crept stealthily up the 
stream. 

For the first few miles the scenery was of a somewhat 
monotonous character. The flat banks scarce rose towards the 
wide savannah, where the wind played over the pampas grass, 
bending it in willowy waves, or driving for miles a column of 
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bush-fire smoke, which left a track of charred vegetation behind 
it. This was the haunt of the savannah deer which we were 
to stalk later on, but for the present we were content to search 
the clumps of mocco-mocco, a tall aroid of the Caladium 
family, the mangroves, with large roots rising four feet from 
the water, and the couridas which fringed the banks on either 
side. Schools of alligators basked in the shallow waters around, 
with snouts just showing above the surface; but, unless we 


THE BLACK MEN THEN TOOK UP THE WHITE MEN’S BURDEN 


wished a little rifle practice to pass the time, we did not interfere 
with them. 

The Hoatzsin Cristatus, or Canje pheasant, was most in 
evidence upon the trees. This is the most interesting, and at the 
same time the most unsporting, of all South American birds, for 
it is the one form of life extant which shows the change from, 
or the connection between, the reptile and the bird. It is able 
to use its breastbone 4s a limb to rest on, and to crawl up trees, 
especially in its youthful days, with the help of the claws on its 
wings; while, on the other hand, it is given to dropping its 
young in the water to teach them to swim, calls with a hoarse 
and sibilant voice, and flaps heavily and continually from tree to 
tree, although always on a downward grade. Its rate of pro- 
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gression is therefore slow, as it has always to climb up the next 
tree itreaches in order to continue its flight. It has earned for 
itself the local and well-merited name of ‘ Stinking-bird,’ and is 
as impossible to eat as it is to miss. 

Kingfishers, toucans (to see these sit and yelp is rather 
quaint, as they accompany the sound with a jerk down of their 
little heads, while the tail is lifted almost at right angles to the 
body), blue and white cranes, carow, tiger-birds (brown spotted 


WE DIPPED PADDLES 


like bitterns), and ducklars passed over us continually. These 
last are the darters or snake-birds of England, their length of 
neck compared with the body suggesting the latter name. 
Mocking-birds (Cassicus persicus) were also much in evidence, 
and their long purse-like straw nests swayed in the wind as they 
hung from the branches of the trees around. 

We pushed on, however, after one battue of Quaacks, which 
came over the mocco-mocco in the most enchanting way for 
a gunner, and it was only when we flushed two fine Muscovy 
ducks that Sears ceased sniffing at the absurd waste of powder 
on birds which did not appeal to his gastronomic desires ; for 
the negro, like the Indian, is very sparing of his ammunition. 
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These duck, the Anas Moschatus of science, were of a 
black or dark green plumage, with white bars on the wings, 
and were to my mind the hest sport on the trip; but being 
extremely shy they had sometimes to be followed for hours. 
Again and again we crept up the side of the river only to see 
them rise out of range and fly higher up the stream, to entice 
us farther and farther on in a seemingly hopeless pursuit. 
Happily the eagle eye of the manager marked down a clump 
of trees in which they appeared to show a more than ordinary 
interest. And so, as the sun was setting over the savannah, we 
headed the batteaux for the bank, and, each attended by a 
black boy, made our way to the edge of the Mora wood, where, 
one on each side, we cleared a spot in the high razor-grass and 
bracken and waited for the flock; for it is a peculiarity of 
these duck that they roost in the branches of trees, this being 
no doubt their natural precaution against the snakes and reptiles 
which abound. 

The wait was long and not pleasant. The razor grass cut 
like knives, and the boys, whd were barefooted, groaned 
audibly until threatened with extermination, while the mosqui- 
toes, who considered our advent their millennium, buzzed 
round and feasted on us in the most businesslike and 
zealous way. 

But suddenly a speck appeared in the distance, and on 
came an old drake, sailing peacefully over the manager’s head. 
Down he pitched with a thud that raised the dust (for he scaled 
over eight pounds), and immediately afterwards a pair favoured 
me with a visit. Then we had a half-hour of intermittent sport, 
and at the end counted up eleven head, which taxed our powers 
to carry to the boats. 

Sunset was quickly followed by the dark, and we were 
scarcely able to select a suitable grove of trees wherein to 
sling the hammocks and make the camp before the night 
closed in upon us. Then the fire flared up and the birds were 
plucked, and the stock-pot bubbled on the sticks. We sat on 
the leafy carpet with our plates between our knees and feasted 
right royally on duck and stewed guavas. Our pipes were 
finished in the hammocks, while the men’s voices sank lower 
and slower in their gossip round the embers, until each one 
carefully swathed his head in a towel and Jay down round 
about us on the ground. In all one’s life there is, to my mind, 
no time more delightful or soothing than when lying beneath the 
stars of a tropical sky, when the cayman alone breaks the stillness 
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by bringing his tail down on the water like a pistol-shot, and 
when the song-birds of the forest, even in the night, pipe around 
one in varied and flute-like melody. 

But instinct told the men when the dawn was near at 
hand, and the fire was once more crackling in the dark as 
we turned out to drink our morning coffee. And soon the 
day was flushing in the east, and the light was battling with 
the raw cold mist that had risen from the river in the 
night, and made everything wet and heavy as with rain. 


TO SLING THE HAMMOCKS AND MAKE THE CAMP 


To-day we were to go up as far as we could for breakfast, 
that is, the midday meal, and then to return to pass the night 
on the same camping-ground. So James and Jupiter were told 
off to guard our belongings and have the evening meal prepared 
for our return. 

With lightened boats we started off while the mists rose 
slowly off the water like steam, and the pigeon darted across 
the creek to find their morning meal among the berries of the 
Eeta palms. Parrots screamed shrilly as they flew over in 
pairs high out of range, and this was a source of grief to Peter 
the steersman, whose appetite was ever insatiable, and who 
whispered hoarsely that they were divine in a pepper-pot. 
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We had decided that this morning we would try and slay a 
waterhaas, and so we let the birds pass over while we searched 
the banks and sent Sears’ two dogs—ask me not what breed 
they were—through all the likely spots. 

The waterhaas, or capybara, is a large rodent like an 
enormous guinea-pig, which is equally at home on land or in 
water, and has, as we found out, a particularly tough epidermis. 
It is, no doubt, a giant member of the guinea-pig family, for that 
familiar little animal is indigenous both to the bush and the 
coast. It may well be thsi the very name of guinea-pig is but 
a corruption of Guiana-pig, although this is only conjecture, and 
is not, to my knowledge, endorsed by zoological authorities at 
home. 

At last, after much waiting, the dogs gave tongue, and we 
rested on our paddles while they rustled through the under- 
growth. Then there came a squeal and a crashing through the 
rushes, and a hog dashed down the bank into the water with a 
dog hanging on to each ear. Now the fun began; the dogs 
were shaken off and the hog dived deep and far, while we urged 
our paddlers wherever we guessed that he would next appear. 
Up he came (always in the wrong spot), bang went the guns, 
for rifles were hopelessly out of place in the scurry, and down 
he went for another submarine trip. Up this time right behind 
us ; round went the boats, the men yelling like children. More 
buckshot and down and up again, this time in yet another 
direction. So we went on, the hog bobbing up in unexpected 
places, the boats swinging round and rocking in the most unholy 
manner, while guns were loosed off in ‘independent firing’ of 
the most refreshing description, to the peril of every one present 
except the waterhaas. Then he popped up near the bank, and 
in a second was up the side and into the brushwood, with the 
dogs once more in close pursuit. 

Sears gave a howl of rage, and throwing up his gun across 
my shoulder blazed into the hog’s, and the dogs’, quarters as the 
Mahoe bushes closed behind them. Finding that I was still 
alive, I hurled rude, wicked words at Sears, which were inter- 
rupted by another crash through the brushwood as they tumbled 
all together into the river once again. The blacks were now 
mad with excitement and the boats swung about in the most 
inconsequent way. The manager had been screwed off his 
feet and seemed to be balancing himself on Benjamin’s head, 
while I was dodging Sears’ muzzle and wondering why Peter 
threw a paddleful of water over me at every stroke, when up 
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he rose again, this time quite close, and we poured in a duet on 
his snout, which dyed the water red and sent the haas on his 
last dive down below. The body would not float for an hour 
or more, so we paddled up stream till we reached the place for 
breakfast, when we sent the boat back to bring along the spoil. 
And tg we babracoted him under Hangman’s Tree, where, as 
the story goes, the old Dutch planters tracked down and strung 
up some runaway slaves, and Peter told me confidentially that 
waterhaas steak in cassareep was a delicacy fit for the gods. 

We were preparing for a swim in the river after our exer- 
tions when we were interrupted by Sears, who rushed up in 
visible horror and consternation. 

‘Massa, you no go swim a’ creek ?’ 

We replied that such was our intention. 

‘Me beg of you, Massa, no go a’ water. You too much far 
up de creek. De water-mammies will mek you drown fo’ 
true.’ 

It appeared that few had been so far upstream as this, and 
that some of these had met with disaster, no doubt because of 
the snags and tacoubas below the surface. This, however, was 
sufficient to give the place the reputation of being haunted by 
water-mammies, a specimen of which, we explained to Sears, 
we were very anxious to capture. 

Now there are two kinds of mammie believed in by the 
Creole, both, needless to say, of the feminine gender. One is an 
extremely beautiful siren, who warbles so seductively that the 
traveller throws himself into the water and disappears for ever ; 
while the other is a hideous hag, with snakes twined round head 
and bosom, who, with clawlike hands, drags the poor mortal 
down to a watery grave. The prospect of meeting a golden- 
haired Circe did not seem to strike the expected amount of 
terror into the manager’s heart ; but, apart from spirits, bathing 
in a Guiana river is a more exciting business than a dip in 
English waters. The alligators, which usually abound, do not 
trouble one much ; at least, I have never been deterred from 
going in by their presence, nor do I know of any one who has 
suffered, except, perhaps, an occasional black boy. But the 
perai, a voracious fish with a circular body and the sharpest of 
teeth, has a great partiality for human fingers and toes, or, 
failing these, is content with iguana and alligator tails and also 
its smaller brethren. It is curious sometimes to see, when in 
shooting one drops a bird in the water, how they drag it down 
below before even an alligator can swim out and seize it. Then 
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there is the sting-ray, a large flat fish, whose tail is armed with a 
much-barbed spine which strikes into the unwary bather with 
sometimes fatal effect, and the electrical eel, whose acquaintance 
in the water it is most desirable to avoid. But I am inclined 
to think that the tacoubas, or roots of submerged trees, are as 
great a danger as the more animated ones, for it is quite easy 
to spit oneself against one of their points when swimming along 
in a perfectly peaceful way. However, as ofttimes before, we 
took the risk, but although not dangerous, our experience was 


THE PIGEON DARTED ACROSS THE CREEK 


not a happy one, as the bottom, in this instance, consisted of a 
rich pegass, which rose up in the water and enveloped us in a 
coating like cocoa-grounds, making us considerably more unlovely 
than we were before. As the manager remarked, there were 
more unpleasant things than Circes in the creek. 

Deerstalking was the programme for the afternoon, so we 
ran the boats in where the savannah had been burnt and the 
fresh young grass was shooting up amid the ashes. Here we 
found many tracks, and, spreading out widely, four of us trudged 
across the plain on the look-out for fresh slots and venison. 

After some time we found the former, but had a long tramp 
before we sighted a deer. At length, however, we viewed a buck 
standing near a covert, and we forthwith proceeded to stalk. 
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We had now got on to a part of the savannah which had been 
on fire more recently, and here and there the trunks of trees 
still held a smouldering flame, while the ground was covered 
with two or three inches of fine white ash. A long circuit took 
us to leeward, and then a creep on all-fours brought us yet 
more near. The last stage was somewhat trying, as we had to 
wriggle along by elbows and toes, with rifles balanced on back 
of neck, while the sun raised water-blisters on our skins and the 
still warm ground seemed to burn through our clothes. The 
manager led the crawl, and I followed close behind, the conse- 
quence being that every time he moved his boots I got a fresh 
mouthful of ash. The wind, too, took up a little cloud of dust 
at every wriggle, and I feared that the deer would notice us ; 
but a doe which we now saw on the farther side seemed to 
occupy his masculine attentions more than the strange reptilian 
band which was slowly creeping near. At last we got well 
within range, and after a moment’s pause to try and steady nerves, 
a rifle-bullet made him leap forward in the air and stagger 
towards the covert. A second one brought him to his knees, 
and he rolled in a cloud of dust, while the doe bounded into 
the thicket, a sporting shot after her failing to diminish the 
ardour of her flight. 

Then we sat down and drained a flask of whisky pani, which 
merely hissed and fizzled in our lime-kiln throats, We each 
deplored the appearance of the other, but as the few handfuls 
of charcoal which we scraped off seemed to have little effect, 
we decided that we were too Ethiopian for the moment to think 
of changing our complexions. 

We then crossed over to the other side of the river, and here 
we had wonderfully good luck, as after a comparatively short 
stalk forward to a thicket of tall agaves and bracken we roused 
a doe and had no trouble in pulling her down. 

The men now loaded the boats with a sufficient supply 
of venison to stock the larder for some time, so, as the after- 
noon was getting late and the camp was a long way off, we 
headed down stream with a long swinging stroke of the paddles. 

The sunset died away in wonderful bands of purple and 
gold, and the twilight was already around us, when the psycho- 
logical moment arrived, which the seeker of big game always 
looks for, and is frequently not ready to seize when it does turn 
up. We had been lying back at ease with pipe in mouth when 
a sharp hiss from Sears aroused us, and there, right along the 
bank in front, stood a large tapir or maipurie drinking his 
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evening fill. And then some one who shall be nameless—for 
there are moments it were better to forget—fired, and the tapir 
crashed away into the undergrowth. Then the crew looked in 
reproachful silence at the gunner, who had missed the golden 
opportunity, until Benjamin, who always took a practical view 
of things, muttered fervently : 

‘Tank the Lard, he no kill he. Maipurie too heavy for we 
poor paddler carry a’ boat.’ 

For a good-sized ¢apirus Americanus, as this one was, takes 


TUMBLING ON BOARD AGAIN 


seven or eight men to lift, and the extra work would hardly 
have been appreciated by the paddlers when so far from home. 

So we swung down stream, while the twilight turned to 
darkness, and the high trees on either bank made the night so 
black that the few stars overhead alone showed where lay 
our midstream course. Now, too, we heard the beasts of the 
forest at the water’s edge, but we could only clutch our rifles and 
guess that it must be jaguar, manatee, peccarie, or waterhaas. 
Now, too, we felt glad that the bright camp fire was to welcome 
us, for going down stream in the dark was different from going 
upwards in the daylight, and we were somewhat at a loss to 
recall where the camp was really pitched. 
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Still no light ahead! The darkness was almost uncanny, 
and the men spoke in whispers, as if in fear of breaking the 
great hush of the forest around. We peered into the night and 
tried to distinguish the shapes of the tree-clumps, while Ogeah 
consolingly announced that the camp had been spirited away and 
that we were well on our way down to the coast. And now we 
easied, and the batteaux drifted rippling on the stream, while the 
alligators dropped their snouts below the water as the strange 
black vision floated by. Suddenly from high in the air floated a 
strangely humanlike cry. 

‘Ow, me Gaad,’ muttered Benjamin, ‘dar Jumbi fo’ true dis 
time,’ and the men wiped the sweat from their foreheads. The 
Backras, more prosaically inclined, holloaed loudly, and after a 
strange breaking of twigs and a sound as of falling bodies, 
two figures were dimly seen at the water’s edge. 

‘What on earth have you been doing ?’ we cried. 

‘Ow, me Massa, you so long time for come, and eberyting 
so still, we too frighten for Jumbi, so we climb a’ tree, and 
listen till we tink we hear you boat. Tank de Lard you come 
at last.’ 

‘You silly owls, go and get the fire lit at once!’ 

So we put in, and soon the camp was reddened by the glow 
of burning wood, and we were busy unloading the boats and 
cooking the evening meal. 

The superstition of the Christian negro is always ready to 
come to the front, but this experience was more harmless than 
a previous one, when two men, who were left alone in a camp, 
were so alarmed by the spirits of the forest that they determined 
to throw a dynamite cartridge, which we used to use for 
‘exploding fish,’ among the ghostly visitants. The fuse did not 
seem to catch at the first attempt, and the man was just going 
to apply another match when the cartridge went off in his 
hand, leaving nothing of it but a shattered stump. This he 
grasped tightly with his other hand in order to stop the 
hemorrhage, and, getting into the boat, was pulled down- 
stream by his mattie for a day and a night, until help was 
reached and he was lifted from the boat in a fainting condition, 
just in time to receive the necessary medical aid. 

The roaring of the so-called baboons—for, in spite of the 
loud noise they make, they are only the J/ycetes Seniculus, or 
red howling monkey—aroused us on our last morning, and, as 
we had to reach the estate by night, we were soon rolling up 
the hammocks and tumbling on board again. We afterwards 
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sighted some of these monkeys throwing themselves headlong 
among the lianas and creepers that tangled up the forest trees, 
and Peter earnestly besought me to shoot. But I sternly 
reproved him, 

‘Is it because you are commanded not to slay your brother 
Boer that you want to eat your brother monkey instead ?’ 

‘In—what, Massa ?’ 

‘In Stead,’ I said. 

‘You no able for get boar here,’ he murmured reflectively, 


INCITING OUR RESPECTIVE CREWS TO RACE 


‘but’—this rather plaintively—‘monkey taste too good wid 
stewed papaw.’ 

There was yet one other form of sport before us ere we 
laid away our guns, and this was a morning in pursuit of 
Vicissi duck. These, sometimes in flocks of forty to fifty, 
whistle in a curious way when flushed, or when, in ever 
decreasing circles, they alight on the ground again. They are 
much smaller than, and not so difficult to approach as, the 
Muscovy, but they give one good practice in stalking in the 
peculiar and clever crouching manner of the Creole. Several 
times we crept almost within range, when up they rose in a 
sibilant cloud, and we had to lie and watch them fly far down 
the water before they circled round and settled down again 
among the rushes. 
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Fourteen was the biggest bag I got at one shot, but it was 
difficult to retrieve those that fell in the water before the 
alligators and perai seized them. One of Sears’ boys was very 
good at this work, and used to tear through the water and pick 
them up in fearless competition with the hungry alligator. 

When we had got all we wanted we set the men to paddle 
their hardest, for we had a mule ride through the forest in front 
of us, and this had to be done before darkness set in. 

So we pushed along, now and again inciting our respective 
crews to race, when, although the contest lacked the importance 
of a Putney to Mortlake fixture, the enthusiasm and excitement 
on the part of the dripping competitors was impossible to 
surpass. 

At last the watch-house hove in sight, and at four o’clock we 
were ashore once more. Then the mules were saddled up and 
away we went by the trench towards civilisation again. We 
plunged into the forest belt when the sun was setting, and as 
the dark crept on we rattled along the earth embankment 
thrown up by the shovelmen of the estate. As may be imagined, 
the going was very bad, and the earth slipped down the side as 
our mules’ hind legs now and again dropped over, but we got 
through just as the night turned black, and up the estate dam 
we hurried, trusting more to the knowledge of the mules than to 
our own powers of guidance. At length we saw lights ahead, 
and soon were clattering through the coolie yard. The people 
looked out with a deep ‘Salaam, Sahib,’ ere they turned to rest 
again, and the mule-boys shouted and called the others as we 
trotted across the manager’s bridge. Then, as the lamps 
appeared in the gallery, we threw ourselves from the steaming 
mules, and a hasty bath took off the top layer of dirt and 
pegass before we fell on our dinner with unseemly but pardon- 
able greed. 

We had not been bushmen long enough to lack apprecia- 
tion of beds and mosquito-curtains, and there is nothing more 
left to chronicle of our three-day sport but a soothing dream, 
in which fourteen maipuries fell at one shot, and Peter was 
devoured by alligators in his valiant attempt to retrieve them 
for the pot. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE OF THE SWORD 


BY THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


IN a land where the Duel has long ago fallen into disfavour, 
the forms of exercise and recreation which originated in the 
constant necessity for personal combat have naturally suffered 
certain changes and deteriorations. The art of foil-play thus 
became more academic and less vitally interesting when it was 
considered alone and apart from its intimate relation to the 
actualities of frequent encounter with the ‘sharps.’ 

Much the same subtle alteration may be observed in the 
methods of the modern boxer as compared with those of the 
old prizefighter who used his ‘mauleys’ far more often than is 
the custom nowadays. The human hand, hard though its 
knuckles may become by constant use and treatment, is not 
composed of inexhaustible materials, and the surface with which 
it can administer a telling blow is far more restricted than the 
unwary might imagine. These facts were fully appreciated by 
Figg and all his successors, and their fighting was the logical 
result of these anatomical limitations ; for boxing-gloves were 
only invented to save the knuckles in a practice bout, just as 
singlesticks were used instead of broadswords. At the present 
time the singlestick has become a weapon itself, without any 
reference to the cutting sword of which it was originally the 
foil ; and in exactly the same way the boxing-glove has become 
a recognised instrument in a game of its own, which has 
developed corresponding changes from the old bare-fisted prize- 
fight. I need not emphasise these changes in detail, for they 
are foreign to my subject, but it may be noticed that the knock- 
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out blow, especially that variety which is aimed at the point of 
the jaw, is almost entirely the development of the tactics neces- 
sitated by a boxing-glove; while in matters of defence, as 
opposed to offence, the larger surface of a glove, and its powers 
of resistance without injury to its possessor, have each modified 
the science of protection to no inconsiderable degree. Men 
can, in fact, stop more blows with the gloves, and can deliver a 
higher percentage of successful hits with them, than was ever 
possible in the days when gloves were only a preliminary to a 
fist-fight. 

In just the same way, and to almost the same degree, fencers 
will often attempt strokes or parries with the foil which would 
not only be far too dangerous for a duel, but might be absolutely 
impossible with the heavier blade of a sword. Frenchmen 
have perhaps felt the restraint that must be natural to any 
nation which finds a perpetual solution of its social difficulties 
in the duel. But Englishmen have not experienced this mental 
attitude in their foil-play. For us it has been merely a pleasant 
exercise in which you keep the rules and try to hit your adver- 
sary. Even the area on which you may score a point has been 
so limited that the most delicate and complicated feints have 
been invented to deceive an opponent’s guard; and the manner 
in which a hit is delivered is almost as important as the spot 
on which it lands. This is as much as to say that the restric- 
tions of an academic conventionality are at their height in all 
foil-play ; but that in a country where the foil is not likely to be 
exchanged for a more lethal weapon, it is used—in addition— 
with a licence that is as illogical as it is inartistic. 

It may be thought from all this that I desire to champion the 
cause of the /péiste as opposed to the /V/eurettiste, and thus to con- 
tribute to a controversy which has lately divided Paris—for her 
own amusement— into two opposing camps. But this is far from 
my intention. That controversy in Paris has served its turn in 
bringing to the front such masters of the weapon as Spinnewyn 
and Ayat, or such brilliant pupils as M. Willy Sulzbacher, and 
in thus demonstrating that the merry iconoclasm of the Baron 
de Bazancourt rested upon far more solid foundations than is 
usually the case with such a literary tour de force as was his 
inimitable series of ‘conversations.’ The bold Baron was no 
prophet in his own country for a long time, and he was treated 
with scant respect even by such writers on this side of the Channel 
as the authors of the Ladminton volume on Fencing. But he 
had something that was true to say, and so he has outlasted the 
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attacks both of domestic and of foreign critics. He was indeed 
the necessary voice of protest against a scholasticism that 
threatened to become as utterly unpractical as any of the 
laborious artificialities of the sixteenth century. 

In those far-off years the art of Fence was still in its 
infancy. Men had not long found out that a blade could be 
shield as well as sword. They were astounded at the discovery. 
They very naturally exaggerated its mathematical possibilities 
until the bubble of their theories was pricked by the sword of 
some untutored ‘natural fighter,’ who suddenly demonstrated 
that the human body was not a machine, but a sensitive com- 
pound of muscles, nerves, and temperament, which might be 
thrown out of gear at any moment by an unforeseen occurrence. 

The same mistake that was made by the old masters of 
Fence is being constantly repeated by those who approach any 
unfamiliar form of sport and try to perfect it in theory. We all 
know what theory has to say about the breeding of blood stock. 
The animals refuse to be treated as a kind of four-legged 
multiplication table, and the foals thrown every year baffle 
every prophecy that has been hopefully deduced from their 
careful and expensive parentage. It is the same in rowing. 
Whatever may be thought of the English style of oarsmanship, 
it recognises at least that human beings, with the thews and 
sinews that we know, will have to pull a boat along; and 
therefore we are so taught that at the end of a hard race, when 
the man’s back in front of us becomes a swinging cloud, and 
even the shouts upon the bank sound distant and unreal, we can 
still heave the weight of our panting bodies on to the handle of 
an oar, still shove our blades through with the mere momentum 
of so many hard-trained pounds of flesh and bone. But the 
American has looked at the problem from the theoretical point 
of view without giving much consideration to the fact that 
human arms are not made of rolled steel driven by a tireless 
dynamo. He has, therefore, developed a style in which the 
mere weight of a man’s body counts for very little, and in 
which the strength of his arms and the fresh energy of his 
unexhausted frame count for everything. You will have seen 
what I am trying to describe at Henley, and I shall pursue the 
parallel no further. An oarsman is but human; and the 
humanity of a fencer is more patent still. 

It has been said in French, far more prettily than I can 
write it in English, that you can never guess the personal 
peculiarities of a man till you have fenced with him. The 
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observation could only have been made by one who knew the 
sword and loved it; it can only be understood by one in 
perfect sympathy with both that affection and that knowledge. 
For a true fencer’s blade is but the prolongation — firm and yet 
supple, sensitive yet full of stimulation—of that bunch of 
nerves which is palpitating in his wrist and hand, of all those 
veins that are pulsing with the hot blood of his heart, of the very 
muscles that contract and spring with every movement of his 
arm. 

Very early in my fencing days in France—and I have so long 
lost their excellence that I may be permitted to speak regretfully 
of their delight—I was blindfolded for the last ten minutes of 
my lesson with the foil. The clumsy darkness of it all at first I 
leave you to imagine. Then, by degrees, after many days and 
weeks of groping, came that sentiment du fer which is the 
fencer’s touch and eyesight both. The blade became as sensitive 
as a bared nerve. It felt even the pulsations of the heart that | 
stood opposed to mine. It searched with delicate instinctive- 
ness for the opposing blade, found it, played with it awhile, 
deceived it, and leapt forward to success. Those were moments 
of happiness indeed ; for it was no mere manual dexterity that 
was involved. In that alone my antagonist would usually be 
infinitely my superior. But there was the unknown factor of | 
personal temperament, of my mind against his, my patience | 
against his, my desire for victory against his. And it is these | 
things that are inexhaustible. In yourself they vary, not from | 
day to day merely, but from hour to hour; and the most | 
unchanging personality can perpetually meet new surprises in | 
them by varying his opponents. 

As the definite and material expression of purely psycho- | 
logical forces the art of Fence has not yet received the attention 
it deserves either from the surgeon or the philosopher. The | 
‘lambent play of electric individualism across the glittering | 
blades is often strong enough to pass beyond the pair imme- 
diately in contact and flood the fencing-room with subtle and | 
intangible emotion. A winning hit comes upon the spectators | 
like the shock with which a wandering current darts suddenly | 
towards its pole. The point seems to have been guided as 
irresistibly as the flying needie to the North. To imagine that | 
the energy of such natural forces can be cribbed and confined | 
by an external code of artificial rules is to betray as_ little 
knowledge of the thing we call a Man as of the art which is 
described by an equally convenient abbreviation as Fencing ; 
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and it is therefore not so paradoxical as it may seem that the 
advance in the latter has kept very fairly step by step with our 
appreciation of the former, and that, too, without any regard 
to the mere lapse of time. We may know little even to-day of 
that complex entity which is ourselves ; but, at any rate, we have 
advanced our knowledge at a much greater rate during the last 
hundred years than at any previous period of recorded history. 
And the same thing is true of swordsmanship, though the 
history of fighting might lead you to expect exactly the 
opposite. 

Before people could kill each other from a long distance, 
with instruments which permitted their employer to conceal 
himself from danger, you might have thought that the art of 
using the hand-weapons which were naturally the chief factors 
in the decision of a battle would have been brought to a high 
pitch of perfection. Not at all. 

Mr. Oman of All Souls has discoursed so learnedly of 
classical armies that I can confidently leave the soldiers of 
Greece and Rome to your indulgent appreciation. But 
when we come to less ancient fighting, in the murk of the 
Middle Ages for instance, what do we find? A phalanx of 
mailed knights do most of the business, clad in armour that 
will resist blows, and carrying weapons that will inflict them by 
sheer strength. In hot countries, where men had to wear the 
lightest of chain-mail.if they would not be fairly roasted, it is 
significant that the temper of the steel and the science of 
swordsmanship itself are heard of far earlier than in colder 
climes. Bows and arrows made very little difference to armour, 
and the English skill of archery had no effect upon either the 
apparel or the fencing of its contemporaries. But the moment 
gunpowder was invented an enormous change was seen. Till 
then the art of defending their bodies as well as inflicting 
wounds with the same weapon had been practically confined 
to men who had no other means of protection, and were obliged 
to go down to battle lightly clad. But against ‘villainous 
saltpetre’ the cumbrous carapace of chivalry was useless ; a 
cannon ball proved singularly democratic in its influence, and 
bowled over the armoured knight as surely as his uncaparisoned 
attendant. So the knight threw off his useless trappings, and 
at once the swordsman saw his opportunity. The point could 
find its home at last, and as the edge was more and more 
recognised to be inferior, the Art of Fence began. Those were 
the days of Duelling with a vengeance, and you may imagine 
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that the paradoxes of the sword ceased when gunpowder intro- 
duced the Fencing Master. But they continue. It was just 
during the period when a man literally carried his life in his 
hand that he developed the possibilities of the sword most slowly. 
The Encyclopedic treatises to which I have referred well nigh 
smothered Fencing at its birth. But being necessary in one 
form or another, and being—as we have seen—an essential 
expression of human activity, it persisted in its growth. By 
the time duelling had almost vanished in a large portion of the 
habitable globe, the Art of Fence reached its perfection with the 
development of the true riposte and the offensive parry. It 
had taken at least three hundred years to reduce the common- 
places of a modern sad/e d’armes to their complete system of 
deadliness and simplicity. 

These two last words should not be passed over lightly. | 
am far from saying that a complex thing is invariably either 
harmless or ugly. But it is a profound principle in Fencing 
that a simple thing done perfectly is far more effective than 
any complicated feint ; and this is for the reasons I have already 
noticed in comparing the development of other forms of sport, 
because the human body cannot be considered as a machine, 
and its instinctive motions must be simple. 

It is a strange consideration that the gift of life had only 
been passed on to a single generation before the first murderer 
appeared, and that in every age to which that gift was multi- 
plied the growth of murder was contemporaneous with the 
advance and increase of the species. The Duel at its best was 
far from being murder, and without going too deeply into ethical 
disquisitions we may perhaps congratulate ourselves that a neat 
sword thrust is now the final argument of a pair of angry men 
instead of that uncleanly battering with a stone which no doubt 
ended the first recorded quarrel. But there is more in the 
sword than this. It is one of the most deeply rooted instincts 
in human nature, at all events in our Northern nature, that we 
should occasionally give rein to the lust for personal encounter 
that possesses us. When Englishmen ceased to settle their 
disputes with the sword, they had to revive boxing ; and if they 
could not box themselves they had at least to look at others 
doing it. But we cannot all of us risk a black eye or a swollen 
ear merely for the sake of exercise. It may well be that we 
have suffered both too often to repeat the experiment if we may 
honourably avoid it. Yet that lust for a fight remains ; and 
Fencing in its latest form is the one thing that will not only 
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satisfy it, but will also give the fencer just as hard exercise as 
anything else he ever tried, in every muscle of his body, without 
forgetting to employ to the full the better elements of his intel- 
lectual capacities. I shall be told at once that the foil has long 
ago been tried and found wanting. That may be, reader, in 
your case or another’s ; but if so it is your loss, and even so it 
is the sword itself to which I now invite you. I promised last 
month to give you a few more details of the way in which such 
a pool with the duelling-sword is managed as that which was 
to be seen in Gray’s Inn Gardens, or at Hurlinghai, last June. 
Bear with me a few moments more and you shall know both 
the weapon and the way to get the best enjoyment out of it. 
I shall give French measurements, as they are both more natural 
and more exact. 

The sword employed may be mounted either in the Italian 
or the French method, and is similar in all respects to that 
with which M. Laberdesque kept M. Max Régis dancing wrath- 
fully impotent in front of him for two hours and a half on one 
day, and pinked him in a few moments on the next. By those 
who do not understand what is involved there has perhaps been 
too much inclination to mere merriment over such an encounter. 
They would do well to remember that useful old proverb, Zou 
comprendre cest tout pardonner. \t is better to receive a prick 
in the forearm than to take a foot of cold steel through 
your body. Well, then, the maximum length of your weapon 
must not exceed 113 centimétres over all, and the maximum 
length of the blade go centimétres. It must not weigh over 
750 grammes, with its centre of gravity not more than 3 centi- 
métres from the point where the blade issues from the round 
shell of the hand-guard. This shell must be continuously 
smooth and convex in form, with a maximum diameter of 
13 centimetres, and a curve of from 3 to 5 centimetres ; and in 
the Italian form of weapon the cross-bar is not allowed to 
extend beyond the shell. The blade should be of the usual 
triangular form, with a curve not exceeding 3 centimétres. The 
ordinary gloves and ordinary walking shoes of every-day attire 
are recommended. The ground selected for the fight may be 
either grass or gravel or the floor of a room, and should be 
5 métres wide, with a distance of 15 métres allowed, if possible, 
behind the rearmost foot of each competitor when both are on 
guard. When twelve competitors enter there should be two 
pools of six each, the three best in each pool to form the final 
round of six. No pool should ccntain more than nine com- 
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petitors. The winner is that fencer who shall have been 
touched the least number of times; and one hit on any part 
of the body, limbs, or head is sufficient to conclude a single 
bout. If both men make a hit at the same instant the bout is 
ended, and each has a point scored against him. Each com- 
petitor draws a number by lot, and the fights are arranged (in 
a pool of seven, for instance), as follows : 


(i) (8) I v. (15) 3 
(2) 245 (9) 3 » (16) 1 
(3) 3 © (10) 2 ,, (17) 2 
4, 7 (11) 55, (18) 3 
(5) 4» 5 (12) Ty (19) 5 
2 3 (<2) 4 (20) I 
(7) © 7 (14) 2 (21) 4» 7 

In this way every man fights six different antagonists with 
a properly apportioned interval of rest between each bout ; and 
with quick fencing such a round as the above will take about an 
hour and a half, every five minutes of which gives the spectators 
a fresh pair of adversaries to admire or criticise. The thing 
may be varied by taking a team of six to fight another half 
dozen men ; in which case every man on one side will fight 
every man on the other, without meeting his own comrades, and 
the side which has least hits scored against it as a whole is the 
winner. I had intended to suggest a few of the differences 
between the sword-play, for which these arrangements are 
suggested, and the old-fashioned competition with foils in which 
one man has to hit another either three or five times to beat 
him ; but I fear I have already exhausted both my reader’s 
patience and my editor’s space, and it is with the briefest 
recommendation that I conclude. 

Such fencing with the foil as was shown by Camille Prévost 
last June at Steinway Hall can only result from a fine natural 
temperament combined with many years of practice. It is one 
of the most exquisite and fascinating arts | know. But I am 
deliberately descending from the ideals of academic perfection to 
the reality of a Londoner’s possibilities of exercise. A very 
short training with the foil is sufficient to lay a good foundation 
for the duelling-sword. I would as soon think of ‘ beginning’ 
a man with the sword as 1 would of putting a freshman on 
sliding-seats in a light boat the first time he ever held an oar. 
The foil is as essential in the one case as the fixed seat and the 
clinker-built craft are in the other. Nor should the pupil in 
swordsmanship be too anxious to fight before he has so far 
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mastered certain simple, correct, and indispensable movements 
that they have become instinctive. By degrees he may be 
permitted the joy of putting his lessons to the practical test of 
an assault. It will be some time before he can tell exactly 
what either his opponent or himself has done. Until he can 
describe and reproduce every attack and every defence made in 
the heat of combat he is not ready for a serious encounter. 
Until he can distinguish various styles of play and adapt his own 
fencing to meet them, he will not do much good. But his self- 
denial and his patience will reap a rich reward ; and with the 
duelling-sword far sooner than with the foil he will be able to 
create a fresh enjoyment for himself with each new adversary he 
encounters. The developments of the last few months will 
now permit him to get all the preliminary instruction necessary 
with the greatest convenience and ease, and to give him all the 
subsequent practice in nghting he can possibly desire. 

And if I have not said enough now to tempt the laziest of 
you to give the sword a trial, I shall be tempted to discard the 
proverbially mightier weapon altogether, and to argue with you 
only in good quarte and tierce. 
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SEA-TROUT 


THE SEA-TROUT AND SALMON STREAMS 
OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


Few indeed are the regions of the world more prolific in fishes 
than the coasts of Newfoundland—vast eddies from the contact 
of the Gulf Stream with two branches of the Arctic current 
from the great submarine deposits known as the Newfoundland 
banks, stocked with an inexhaustible supply of marine fish life ; 
while inland every tumbling brook and blue lake is populous 
with trout. Salmon would be very abundant in numberless 
fine streams were it not for the merciless methods of fishing 
which have been too commonly practised. Cruelly trapped, 
netted, speared, snared, and even ‘ barred,’! many of them have 
ceased to rank as salmon-breeding rivers, though still yielding 
excellent sea-trout fishing. 

1 The method of ‘ barring’ a river is to stretch a net clear across from 
bank to bank, which again is usually ‘backed’ by another net of smaller 


mesh directly behind it, so that if a small fish gets through the first barrier 
he is certain to be stopped at the second. 
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The magnificent Humber, pursuing a course through the 
immense lake know as Deer Pond, and lapping the base of 
precipitous cliffs, offers many a likely looking pool amidst en- 
chanting and even noble surroundings. Yet, although salmon are 
seen ascending in large numbers, they are hardly ever known to 
take the fly in its waters, although it is said that they will some- 


SUNSET ON ‘THE HUMBER 


times rise well far up, near the watershed of the west branch. 
In this respect this fine river offers a singular exception to the 
general rule in Newfoundland, as in every other salmon stream 
fresh-run fish will take the fly greedily, though I am aware that 
statements exist to the contrary. 

The alleged reason for their refusal of the fly in the 
Humber is that they are disturbed and harassed by the seals, 
which are seen to ascend in large numbers as far as the Big 
Falls of the Willow Steady, while some enter Grand Lake by 
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way of Junction Brook, and even travel for a short distance up 
Sandy Lake River, in pursuit of the schools of sea-trout which 
abound in this stream. On acalm summer evening their human- 
like whinings and croonings, or a loud splash as they slide off 
some rocky ledge, startles the fisherman encamped on its shores. 
Wherever there is a particularly enticing salmon pool the 
frequent flop, as a round glittering head emerges for a few 
moments, or the flash of froth and bubbles beneath the surface, 
betrays their presence. 

It is well known that salmon, after the fatigue of a battle 
with the rapids, require a rest before they will play with the 
fly ; but in the Humber waters, thus deprived of the needful 
interval of repose by the unremitting attentions cf the seals, they 
do not linger long enough to recuperate, but are kept inces- 
santly ‘on the move.’ Salmon caught in nets are frequently 
found with raw wounds, caused by the sharp teeth of these 
dreaded enemies, whose alertness exceeds that of any fish. The 
sealers say that they are known to swim a hundred miles from 
their young on the ice-floes to catch fish on the banks, returning 
the same day, and are seen to vault up on the edge of an ice 
pan with agility far surpassing that of the salmon. 

The seals do not appear to pass up the west branch of the 
Humber above the Big Falls, and it might be worth the while 
of some enterprising angler to try his luck in the pools beyond. 

All along this branch, from Big Fall to Junction Brook, there 
is a succession of most enticing salmon pools known collectively 
as the ‘Willow Steady.’ It is most aggravating to see fish 
leaping the falls, and the water fairly ‘ boiling’ with their play, 
as it often does in such charming spots, for instance, as 
Larrigan’s Pool; or watch some settler filling his barrels from 
net fishing with splendid salmon, and yet get never a response 
to the most skilful casting. Were it otherwise, the Humber 
would rank among the most noted salmon streams of North 
America. 

The great Cod Roy is easily reached from Port aux Basques, 
the western terminus of the railway. Its valley is one of the 
most fertile portions of the island. It is a shallow stream, but 
broad, often affording very fair sport. The long estuary at its 
mouth allows the nets to get more than a fair share when salmon 
are running in from the sea. 

Among the other easily accessible streams on the west coast 
there is Harry’s Brook, where there is a good sportsman’s hotel 
known as ‘The Log Cabin’; the Greater and the Less Barachois ; 
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Fischel’s Brook ; Robinson’s Brook ; Crabbe’s Brook and the 
little Cod Roy—all of them near comfortable houses, so that 
camping out in the bush though desirable is not an actual 
necessity. The pools seldom in breadth exceed a fair cast even 
for a fifteen-feet rod. 

It may here be explained that on the island the terms lake 
and river are only quite recently being applied even to large 
bodies of fresh water. The early settlers who here won for 
England her first foothold in the new world were hardy 
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mariners from Devon and the West country. Consequently 
they had no other word for an inland expanse of still water 
save pond, or for a bit of running water save dyook, without 
regard to dimensions. A visitor receives a shock at hearing a 
sheet of water fifty-six miles in length referred to as Grand Pond. 
If this is a pond, he asks, what must the lakes be like ? 

Along the Newfoundland coast salmon begin to press in 
toward fresh water about the twentieth day of June. They 
follow the enormous schools of that curious fish the caplin, 
which frequently crowd into the shores in such numbers, for 
purposes of breeding, that tons of them are often picked up dead 
and used for manuring the soil. There are several later runs 
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depending altogether on the state of the water. Most of the 
rivers being short, readily run off in a dry season. Then the 
fish will hang about the estuaries until the arrival of a freshet, 
which invariably impels them up-stream. 

Often a pool near the tide which on the previous day con- 
tained only an odd salmon or two, blackened by a long stay in 
the fresh water, will be found to have become filled during the 
night with a large school of sea-trout. These fish do not run 


GRAND FALLS, EXPLOITS RIVER 


up-stream in force until about the middle of July, although a few 
large ones come in with the salmon. 

They are said to come on in larger numbers at the full of 
the moon, when possibly higher tides enable them to pass over 
the sand bars and rapids with greater freedom. In low water 
they play about near the mouth of all the rivers, moving with 
the ebb and flow of the tide. 

If one cares for that style of fishing, he can take a boat and 
often secure excellent sport in channels which are cut through 
banks of sand by the racing tides. He must use a large white- 
winged fly, which should have a bright claret or scarlet body. 
If the trout refuses this lure he must spear a few small floun- 
ders in the shallow water, where they lie with outline hardly 
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distinguishable from the sand, and, cutting a long strip of white 
from the underneath of the body, attach it to the fly. This 
invariably proves effective. 

This form of sea-trout fishing cannot compare, however, 
with the skilful cast of a fly flung to descend like thistle down 
just outside the margin of some lily patch in a quiet pool 
fringed with alder bushes, where now and again large vibrating 
circles keep breaking the still water slightly curled by a gentle 


THE LOG CABIN, HARRY’S RIVER 


zephyr. Then to take a four-pounder a man must be a long 
remove from Dr. Johnson’s famous definition of an angler; he 
must be a being of parts and erudition. 

After a run of sea-trout has made a river, for several days 
and nights they will press eagerly up-stream, seldom lying many 
hours in the same pool. Suddenly, some fine morning, the 
angler finds that the run has gone by ; but should the water be 
right, not many days will elapse before another arrival will take 
the place of those which have passed up-river. 

In the little Cod Roy River, abounding in magnificent well- 
stocked trout pools, with a charming range of blue hills standing 
out against the horizon in two directions amid a beautiful sylvan 
environment, the trout fisherman can revel in his favourite 
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pastime. Here fish after fish may be landed between three and 
four pounds ; and rare beauties they are; very close of kin 
to the aristocrat of the stream—the lordly salmon. 

See them on the grass in the red afterglow of a July even- 
ing; rich in colour beyond description; their backs of 
mackerel-green, shot with zig-zag streaks of glittering bronze ; 
sides of molten silver ; bellies like pearl, and sometimes touched 


TROUTING UNDER KILBUDE FALL 


with a blush of faint pink or rose; and fins delicately streaked 
with carmine. Many of them drag the steel spring down at 
four pounds. 

With what unalloyed pleasure one gathers up such rich 
spoils at the end of the long sweet summer day, and trudges 
happily off to Tompkin’s comfortable hostelry, with its wide- 
spreading acres of cultivated intervale land—trather a rare sight 
in Newfoundland—and hands over to the cook a couple of the 
shining beauties for his evening repast ! 

When sea-trout are newly arrived they will rise, even on a 
bright day, at almost any description of fly. Above the rocks, 
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forming a sort of dam, where the outlet of the pool begins to 
curve before it breaks away in a wild dash to the rapids below, 
the biggest fish are likely to be hooked; and they are often 
found graded in size as you walk higher up the pool towards 
the inlet. A fish about two and a half pounds generally fights 
more gamely than his larger brethren. 

The streams of Newfoundland are becoming better preserved 
every year; hence the fishing will undoubtedly improve, and 
already has improved. In the streams mentioned, and in some 
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of their branches, should the fisherman hit good water, he may 
have the good luck to land a couple of salmon a day; but 
where has not salmon fishing its glorious uncertainties ? Salmo 
salar is the same uncertain, capricious creature in Newfound- 
land as elsewhere: one day rising greedily, on the very next 
sulking indifferently at the bottom of the pool for no assignable 
reason. 

The streams are all free and open, without any fee whatever. 
The first rod holds possession-—that is the rule of the river. 
A camp may be occupied just as long as the owner of it chooses 
to remain. 

Several noble rivers discharge into Hawke Bay, far north on 
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that strip of coast known as the French shore, where conflicting 
claims of ownership have resulted in an international compli- 
cation not easily unravelled. Amid grand scenery, closely 
resembling some portions of the coast of Norway, some 
American gentlemen have erected a fishing lodge, where they 
resort annually and command the fishing of two good streams, 
which have been not quite ruined in the past by poaching and 
overfishing. 

One of the very best salmon rivers of the island at the 
present day is Hare River, away up on the extreme north-eastern 
apex of the island, flowing into Hare Bay. To reach this 
stream it is necessary to take camping outfit, and proceed from 
the railway terminus at Burnt Bay by coasting steamer as far as 
Tilt Cove Copper Mine. A small steam tug carrying mails is 
sometimes available, whereby to cross White Bay, and to proceed 
within easy reach of this attractive river. The little boat hugs 
the rugged coast, and often threads a pathway through an archi- 
pelago of interesting islands. Gvod caribou hunting may also 
be had on the neighbouring plains, and as the Newfoundland 
deer season opens July 15, a fishing party need never be without 
plenty of good venison. 

Some fifty miles from the capital city is the noted Salmonier, 
which is the home of a small but gamey salmon that never 
outgrows the size of a well-nurtured grilse. There is a fine sur- 
rounding country, where willow grouse may be shot on the high 
barrens in the season, and where an occasional snipe marsh is 
found alternating with thick evergreen forest. 

One of the best known as well as the largest rivers of the 
island is the Exploits, falling into an arm of the Great Notre 
Dame Bay. It has its source in Lloyd’s Lake, known only to 
the lonely fur trapper, then pursues a course through steep rock 
gorges into Red Indian Lake, noted for its excellent deer-hunting, 
and afterwards winds along through a well-timbered country to 
the sea. 

Along its shores the now extinct tribe of aboriginal Indians 
were accustomed to make huge enclosures by felling trees in 
order to impound herds of caribou when on their spring and 
autumn migrations. Near Grand Falls the remains of these 
ancient fences are still to be seen, though crumbling to decay, 
as well as the circular mounds which mark the foundations of 
rude birch bark wigwams. 

The Grand Falls of the Exploits are heard rumbling and 
roaring at a very long distance, and are at least 125 ft. in 
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height. An immense volume of falling water, compressed into 
a comparatively narrow space, is rent in many places by large 
projecting rocks, while a short distance below the stream is 
divided by a wooded island, which is used as a breeding-place by 
countless gulls. The scene is striking and wild in the extreme. 

Although the Falls afford an imposing spectacle they bar the 
ascent of the salmon, which seem thereupon to turn their course 
up Great Ratling Brook. This brook, or river rather, has three 


APPROACHING GEORGE’S LAKE, A GOOD PLACE FOR TROUT 


very good pools within a distance of two miles from its mouth, 
so that a party camping near the mouth can easily fish them 
every day ; and often excellent sport is to be had here in the 
month of July. 

Say that there has been a gradual falling of the water, and 
the fish are disposed to linger as they arrive in the pools from 
the main river, awaiting the advent of rain, careful fishing with 
a small ‘doctor’ or ‘ranger’ or ‘admiral,’ in the early morning 
or towards evening, is sure to be rewarded with success. 

Besides the actual fishing, the disciple of Walton will 
find much to interest him in a trip to Newfoundland. 

Countless as are the lakes of the islands, of all dimensions 
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from fifty yards to fifty miles in length, either on the open 
savannahs or else embosomed among the pines and firs, each 
one seems to contain a distinct variety of S. fontinalis. Various 
accidents of environment develop novel forms and colours. 
Trout are sometimes met with which seem to defy classification 
under the existing system of nomenclature. In one lake I 
know of, with no shrubbery on the shores, surrounded by a 
dreary, glaciated waste, the trout, apparently dwarfed by starva- 
tion, never exceed six or eight inches in length. 


A GOOD FIGHTER 


In the Museum at St. John’s there is a curious fish labelled a 
‘smut’ salmon, which is said to be a hybrid form not infrequently 
met with. The otiananiche on calm evenings startles the deer 
hunter as it leaps up in the waters of Red Indian Lake, and is 
also found in the Terra Nova, Badger, and Great Gander 
Lakes. Rainbow trout have been successfully introduced by 
the St. John’s Angling Clubs in more than one lake, as well as 
the agile trout from the waters of Loch Lomond, spotted like 
the pard. Local conditions change these fish somewhat from 
their typical character—especially the over scarcity or abun- 
dance of insect food. There is no doubt that a thorough 
ichthyological exploration of the inland waters of Newfound- 
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land would furnish valuable and interesting results. On most 
of the streams of Newfoundland the air is very fragrant in the 
early summer with the bloom of the balsam poplar, or Balm 
of Gilead tree. There are many rare and beautiful wild flowers 
—some deliciously fragrant, such as the pink bells of the 
Linnea borealis. That most charming of wilderness songsters, 
the white-throated sparrow, pours forth its cheerful melody 
from numberless tree tops. If one puts aside the rod and 


TROUT FISHING. OUTLET OF HARRY’S BROOK, GEORGE’S LAKE 


strolls upon some neighbouring ‘ barren,’ or dry upland marsh, 
he will see perhaps a cock willow grouse burst from the moor, 
or possibly a ptarmigan exactly like the Norway ryper, leading 
him away from its young brood with a plaintive cry of distress 
and a pretended broken wing, drooped and trailed along the 
moss-covered ground. The harsh ‘honk’ of the Canada goose 
may often be heard, as she takes her young to some grassy 
‘tussock’ in the middle of some secluded pond, where a fancied 
security is obtained against allenemies. If the sportsman wander 
into some sequestered meadow through which a still brook 
glides noiselessly, fringed with a dense mass of shrubbery, he is 
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very likely to startle a caribou hind with her April fawn, or a 
stag carefully nursing the soft, gelatinous, velvet-covered sprouts 
presently to develop into forms of beauty coveted by the 
hunter. 

No account of fishing in Newfoundland waters is complete, 
however, without a reference to the flies, the aliquid amari 
which detracts materially from the pleasure of the trip. These 
indefatigable creatures must be felt in their furious attacks before 
their power can be realised. They rush with energy at every 
undefended part of one’s person, and after their fangs are with- 
drawn there follows a burning and irritating pain not pleasant 
to experience. Night attacks can, however, be warded off by 
netting or very fine wire screening. 

On the whole, since salmon fishing is growing so difficult to 
obtain in most localities, the rivers of Newfoundland are well 
worthy the attention of the sportsman who can time his arrival 
at the proper season, and carefully mature his plans. There is 
often good sport to be obtained by any one who is prepared to 
rough it, and not afraid of exertion. Superb sea-trout fishing 
is merely a question of being on the right water at the right 
time. 

‘Fisherman’s luck’ depends largely upon finding the water 


in proper condition. <A heavy spate is quite as unfavourable as 
very low water, which often occurs during the fishing season, 
and mars all chance of good sport. After salmon have re- 
mained for some length of time in fresh water they rise tardily 
or refuse altogether in Newfoundland as everywhere else. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY CRICKETER 


BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


SPEAKING at the Foresters’ dinner at Hale last August, Mr. 
St. John Brodrick, an old Etonian and a keen lover of cricket, 
remarked zzter alia that, so far as politics were concerned, he 
got more fun when he was in Opposition and could bowl a bit 
than at the present time when the Ministry was having its 


innings: he further stated that notwithstanding the varied 
attack he had had to withstand for a considerable number of 
years, batting had become rather monotonous and he would 
not object to having a turn in the field. The country, however, 
apparently did. 

Putting aside metaphor, and looking down the list of names 
of the candidates for places in the Parliamentary Cricket Eleven, 
it must be confessed, however, that if matched against a fairly 
strong batting team that the Opposition, if they once got 
possession of the wickets, would in all probability retain 
possession of the same until they applied the ‘closure’ to their 
own innings, unless, as happened many years ago, when 
playing for the Peripatetics against West Kent, Lord George 
Hamilton’s fast underhand bowling came off. In the match in 
question the old Harrovian in the second innings of West Kent 
took six wickets all clean bowied, and the extraordinary sight 
of a future prominent Conservative batting at one and the 
same time as a future notorious Socialist, Mr. H. Mayers 
Hyndman, who played for Sussex in 1864-65, was presented 
to the gaze of the spectators. 

It must be admitted, however, that the Parliamentary side 
would be a very difficult one to get out, for the side would 
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comprise a number of famous bats, one at least of whom, the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, has represented England against the 
Australians. In addition to his prowess with the bat (against 
Oxford in 1876 he scored 43 and 47, in 1877 4 and 6, in 
1878 5 and 64, and in 1879 53 and not out 12) and with 
the wicket-keeping gloves, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton represented 
Cambridge University in the Inter-’Varsity Athletic Sports of 
1876 in the Throwing the Hammer event (on the Opposition 
or Oxford side we find that the runner up the same year in the 
Three Miles was Mr. W. H. Grenfell, now Member for the 
Wycombe Division of Bucks); in 1875—76—77—78 he played 
forward in the Inter-’Varsity Association Football Match, in 
1876-77 he assisted Mr. E. P. Bouverie to beat Oxford in the 
Racquets (Doubles), and in 1877-78-79 he was on the winning 
side in the Inter-’Varsity Tennis Match. 

When last year Mr. Cripps, K.C., then Member for the 
Stroud Division of Gloucester, offered a bat to the local player 
who obtained the highest average in local cricket, the winner 
was Mr. C. P. Allen, then Radical candidate, whereupon the 
Liberal party regarded the capture of the prize by their 
representative as an omen of success, declaring, as afterwards 
proved to be the case, that Mr. Cripps would be beaten off his 
own bat. Mr. Allen, though not quite first class as a cricketer, 
represented, at three-quarter back, as befits an old student 
of Rugby, Oxford University in the ’Varsity Rugby matches 
of 1881—2~3, in each of which years the Dark Blues were 
successful. 

Although Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is not accounted as 
forming part of England’s backbone in the cricket-field, he can 
at all events point to the fact that his enthusiasm in the game 
has laid him up for two days. It was early in 1900 that the 
mishap took place, and the scene of the accident was not the 
tented field but the quarter-deck of the Dunottar Castle, wpon 
which he was playing cricket to while away the time on his 
famous journey to South Africa, where, by the way, Mr. G. M. 
Kemp (Cambridge University and Lancashire), the member for 
South-East Lancashire, was serving his country in the Yeomanry. 

It is frequently stated that the President of the Local 
Board, Mr. Walter Hume Long, was not only a member of the 
Harrow Eleven, but also a representative of the Dark Blues. 
This statement, which implies that the Right Hon. Member for 
South Bristol received his ‘blue,’ is not borne out by fact, 
for notwithstanding that he is a very keen cricketer, and has 
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in his time scored a great number of runs by hard hitting, his 
name does not appear in the annals of Inter-’Varsity cricket. 
Playing in the Harrow team that defeated Eton in 1873 by five 
wickets, Mr. Long, who had as colleagues in the team the 
celebrated cricketer Mr. A. J. Webbe and Mr. W. H. Grenfell, 
scored 36 in his first and 17 in his second innings. As 
a matter of fact, Sir William Hart Dyke (a member of the 
famous team of | Zingari, who included in its ranks our King, 
then, of course, Prince of Wales, who defeated the Gentlemen 
of Norfolk at Sandringham in the late sixties) has a far better 
claim to be considered a ‘ blue’ than the President of the Local 
Board, insomuch as he represented Oxford in the racquet 
matches with Cambridge from 1858 to 1860, inclusive, and, 
what is more, won not only the doubles, but also the singles 
for his ’Varsity in each of those years. At school, and to his 
immediate friends, Sir William was known as ‘ Billy,’ which is 
pretty conclusive evidence that he was extremely popular ; it is 
on record that on the cricket-field he rarely permitted the game 
to become wearisome, even if to obviate this he was obliged to 
return the ball with such rapidity to the wicket-keeper that over- 
throws, and consequently excursions and alarums, followed as a 
matter of course, until some one with befitting gravity secured 
the ball and placed it in his pocket until the field had recovered 
its placidity. 

Amongst those in high places who have represented ‘ Lords 
and Commons’ in their annual fixtures there must be accounted 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who, against I Zingari in 1867, was 
stumped by the late Sir Courtenay Boyle (Oxford Eleven of 
1865-67) off the bowling of Mr. Drake (a quondam Cambridge 
‘blue,’ if we are not mistaken) for the modest score of o. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, we believe, never took part in this 
fixture, though at the time he was Member of Parliament for 
Stamford (1853-1868) he played fairly frequently with the 
members of the St. Albans Cricket Club. Another member of 
he Governmental inner circle who has done good work in 
minor cricket is the Right Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas, who, as 
A. Akers, played on various occasions with the Eton Ramblers, 
v hen Lord Harris and Messrs. C. I. Thornton and A. Lubbock 
r ndered it one of the most difficult elevens of the day to 
g out. 

Although he has never played in any Gentlemen of England 
tean, the old Cliftonian, Mr. A. H. Heath, who now represents 
Hanley in tiie Conservative interest, formed a member of the 
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Oxford University cricket eleven for four years, 1876-79, 
inclusive, and so far as the Inter-’Varsity match is concerned, 
had an experience as unique as it was unfortunate. In 1876 he 
earned ‘spectacles’ ; in 1877 he had only one innings, but scored 
a ‘duck’; in 1878 his innings were 14 and 8; and in 1879 he 
scored 45 (top score for his side), and yet another 0. His best 
score in first-class cricket was 71, in 1876, for Oxford against 
Middlesex, on the old Prince’s Ground. In 1875, 77-79-80, 
Mr. Heath represented Oxford at Back in the Inter-’Varsity 
Rugby match, thereby securing a place in the abbreviated list 
of ‘double Blues.’ 

Although the Member for North-east Devon, the Right Hon. 
Sir W. H. Walrond, had a place in the Eton eleven in the 
sixties, and there secured a great reputation as a long-leg (against 
Winchester in 1866 he scored 14, and against Harrow 3 and o, 
whilst the year following he scored 16 against the former school 
and 17 and 27 against the latter), it is more in connection with 
shooting that his name is known in the annals of sport. In 
1878, when only sixty marksmen shot in the final stage of the 
‘Queen’s,’ Sir William, of the 1st Devon, formed one of their 
number ; he is now an honorary colonel and a member of the 
council of the N.R.A. In most books of reference the Member 
for Deptford, Mr. A. H. A. Morton, who played for Eton in 
1854, is represented to have been a member of the Cambridge 
eleven of 1857-58, but it is noteworthy that he did not play 
in the Inter-’Varsity match of those years. 

Of the two elevens taking part in that famous match at 
Lord’s, on July 29, 1893, between the Government (Liberals) 
and the Opposition (Conservatives), quite a large proportion are 
in the House to-day. On the Liberal side Mr. J. A. Pease, now 
Sir Joseph, represents Barnard Castle ; Mr. J. F. Leese (at one 
time member of the Lancashire eleven), who scored 22 
(he was not knighted for this feat alone), is still Member for the 
Accrington division of Lancashire ; Mr. H. J. Gladstone, a good 
bat and a fair bowler, is yet keeping a good length in the 
House ; Mr. (now Sir George) Newnes, having been stumped at 
Newmarket in 1895, made no mistake in winning the toss in 
Swansea town last year. Although an enthusiastic cricketer, Sir 
George has gained even greater renown on the chess-board. 
Mr. A. E. Hutton, Mr. William Allan, Mr. R. K. Causton, Mr. 
C. E. H. Hobhouse, and Mr. (now Sir) R. T. Reid, who was 
absent in the first innings, comprised the remaining members 
of the eleven, who only secured three Conservative wickets for 
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243 runs, and on'y put together 104 runs in their first innings 
between them. Sir Robert Reid, by the way, got rid of two of 
the Opposition himself, stumping Viscount Curzon and 
catching Viscount Chelsea ; he was the Oxford stumper in 1866, 
67, and ’68, and also represented his University with the 
racquet in 1867. 

Of the Conservative eleven some have been translated like 
Viscount Curzon, against their will, to an unappreciated ‘ Lords,’ 
and others were not able to bat, or rather to stand, at the last 
General Election. Of those members of the victorious team 
of 1893, who are still keeping up the Conservative wicket, 
there are Mr. H. W. Forster (Oxford University, Gentlemen of 
England and Hants), who scored 81 in the match in question, 
Mr. Walter Long, Mr. W. Bromley-Davenport (Oxford Univer- 
sity Association football team of 1884), Mr. E. W. Beckett, and 
Sir William Walrond. 

Of other good cricketers in the House there are, in 
addition to those already mentioned, Mr. P. M. Thornton, 
once secretary of Middlesex County Cricket Club, who repre- 
sented Cambridge in the mile and the quarter the same year 
(1864) as Lord Alverstone, then R. E. Webster, ran second for 
Oxford in the two-mile steeplechase. Mr. J. Round, who played 
for the Gentlemen of England at Lords in 1864, 1867, and 
1868, and at the Oval in 1867, when he stumped two and 
caught three of the Players, and only allowed one bye in an 
innings of 249 runs, in addition to which feats he assisted to 
run out three others of his opponents. Mr. Arthur Priestley 
(Liberal Member for Grantham) is also well known in the 
cricket-field ; but, so far as the public is concerned, chiefly on 
account of the fact that he took a team out to the West 
Indies in 1896, which included such well-known play esas 
A. E, Stoddart, S. M. J. Woods, and R. P. Lewis. Mr. 
Priestley’s average at the end of the tour was not overwhelm- 
ing; he scored 94 runs in twenty innings. The junior 
Member for Portsmouth, Mr. R. J. Lucas, is also a good 
cricketer, though he did not come off as a bat in the great 
school matches. For Eton against Harrow at Lords in 1881 
he scored 8 and 30; in 1882, 4 and 6; in 1883, when he was 
captain, 12; and in 1884, 3. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residentsin the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the June competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. W. R. Prior, Man- 
chester; Mr. Ernest C. Jeffery, Manningham, Yorks ; Lieut.- 
Col. C. N, Simpson, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall; Mr. 
F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. Hugh Rotherham, Coventry ; and Colonel Barklie McCal- 
mont, Ravenswood, Hamble, Hants. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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MR. J. DAWSON’S RAMBLING KATIE WINNING MANCHESTER CUP, JUNE Ig0I. J. CHILDS UP 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. R. Prior, Menchester 


‘EIGHTS WEEK’ AT OXFORD. FINAL DAY OF THE SECOND DIVISION 
Photograph taken by Mr, Ernest C. Jeffery, Manningham, Yorks 
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MEET OF THE COACHING CLUB IN HYDE PARK, JUNE Igor 


Photograph taken by Lt.-Col. C. N. Simpson, R.F.A., Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall 


LORD'S CRICKET GROUND. VIEW FROM THE FIRST GALLERY OF PAVILION 


Photograph taken by Mr. Hugh Rotherham, Keresley Grange, Coventry 
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EPSOM SUMMER RACES, 1901. FINISH OF THE JUVENILE PLATE 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


MATCH BETWEEN CHELTENHAM AND BLACKMORE VALE POLO CLUBS 
PLAYED ON THE CHELTENHAM GROUND, JUNE 17, 1g01, AND WON BY BLACKMORE VALE 


Photograph taken by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenkam 
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‘EIGHTS WEEK’ AT OXFORD. AFTER THE RACES 


Photograph taken by Mr. Ernest C. Jeffery, Manningham, Yorks 


GYMNASTIC DISPLAY, STEVENAGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Photograph taken by Mr. B. G. Druce, Stevenage 
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NORTH COTSWOLD HOUNDS, AT MICKLETON MANOR, WITH CAPTAIN STACEY, 
LATE MASTER 
Photograph taken by Miss Maye Bruce, Campden, Gloucestershire 


THE DISMASTED ‘SHAMROCK II’ 
Photograph taken about a quarter of an hour after the accident by Colonel Barklie 
McCalmont, Ravenswood, Hamble, Hants 
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FROM NAPLES TO COWES IN THE STEAM YACHT ‘MATA,’ 43 TONS, HALFWAY THROUGH 
AN EIGHT SLUICE LOCK ON THE WAY TO TOULOUSE 
Photograph taken by Mr. Jack Meader, Balmoral House, Cowes 


THE PUTT. THE FOURTH HOLE OF THE HAWICK GOLF COURSE 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. Scott Elliot, Junior, Hawick 
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A GOOD SPOT FOR ‘YELLOW FISH’ ON A STREAM NEAR KLERKSDORP, TRANSVAAL 
Photograph taken by Mr. Harold C, Adams, Middlesex Hospital 


PREPARING FOR THE CAMEL RACE, MENA GYMKHANA, CAIRO 


Photograph taken by Miss Winnington, Sloane Gardens, S.W. 
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FINISH FOR THE CORONATION STAKES, ASCOT, IQOI 


Photograph taken by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


YOUNG FOXES ABOUT TWO MONTIIS OLD 


Photograph taken by ALiss Jessie Wallace, Upper Keith, East Lothian 
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A GOOD HUNTER 


Photograph taken by Mr. B. C. Gillott, Eastweol, Notts 


MR. F. D, DAVIS, THE AMERICAN LAWN TENNIS DOUBLES CHAMPION 


Ph.tograph takin by Miss A. M. Kendall, Humberstone, Leicester 
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A RELAY OF HOUNDS FROM THE MARQUIS OF CHAMBRAY'S PACK 


Photograph taken by Baron Louis de Dorlodot, Llwynypia, South Wales 


RATTING 


Photograph taken by Mr. Rk. C. Lampson, Horley, Surrey 
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CO. ANTRIM POLO CLUB 


Photograph taken by Mrs. Hughes. Dalchootin, co. Down 


WITH MR. BUCKLEY'S OTTER HOUNDS, NORTH WALES 
Photograph taken by Miss Leslie, Oswestry 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE coloured pictures this month include Volodyovski, who 
appears to be sometimes described as an American colt by 
reason of the fact that he runs in the colours of an American, 
but nothing could be more English than a son of Florizel II. 
and La Reine, who was bred by the lady who chooses to be 
known on the turf as ‘Mr. Theobalds,’ leased to the late Lord 
William Beresford, and at his lamented death made over for 
the colt’s racing career to Mr. Whitney. Volodyovski’s record 
is an excellent one. Of his last six races as a two-year-old he 
won five, failing on the other occasion to give 10 lb. weight to 
Aida, winner of the One Thousand Guineas. This year he has 
only run twice, and after a failure in the spring, when he was 
not ready to run, carried off the Derby in handsome style. 
His chances in the St. Leger on the eleventh of next month 
are obvious ; indeed according to present appearances he can 
hardly be beaten. That he is worthy to rank with the most 
famous winners of the classic races no one suggests, but he is 
probably the best of a moderate lot of three-year-olds. ‘The 
Grouse’ is naturally chosen for the August bird. About him 
there is nothing new to be said—for it would be unwise to 
declare him the best of all game birds in the British Isles, 
seeing that claims would inevitably be put in on behalf of the 
woodcock, the partridge, and perhaps the snipe, by sportsmen 
of different tastes. ‘Running Wild’ also speaks for itself. It 
is difficult for people who have dogs among their most intimate 
friends to conceive how any one manages to get on without 
such delightful companions. ‘The girl in the picture has three 
such friends, and is taking them for a run on the seashore. 
Obviously there is ‘Something There ’—the terrier’s eloquent 
face leaves no doubt about the matter. 
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NOTES 


BY “RAPTER’ 


THE two-year-olds of the present season do certainly appear 
beyond the average of late years. Several that have been 


talked about have still to appear, but this sort of talk is so 
often misleading that it is indiscreet to form opinions until 
horses have run in public—and as a general rule run more 
than once. Flying Lemur can scarcely be the moderate animal 
his first performance suggests, but Pole Carew has failed a 
second time when not asked to do much, and there may be 
disappointments in store with regard to some of the others 
not yet out. In estimating the strength of the two-year-olds, 
however, it must not be forgotten that some good animals 
never ran at that age—Blair Athol, Merry Hampton and 
Common, of Derby winners, never appeared on a racecourse 
until they were three-year-olds, and then again there are many 
others who make extraordinary improvement. No one would 
have suspected from the running of Sir Hugo, for instance, in 
his first season, that he could by any possibility win the Derby, 
and win it moreover from such a good animal as La Fleéche, 
with St. Angelo, St. Damien, Rueil, El Diablo, and Bonavista 
behind. 

It is curious that three such horses as Duke of Westminster, 
Sceptre and Lavengro should be in the same hands, and many 
lovers of the turf will most heartily wish that the two former 
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were carrying the yellow jacket of Eaton and Kingsclere, and 
the last named the primrose and rose hoops of Lord Rosebery. 
Which is the best of these three one must wait for time to 
show ; stories about them are most contradictory ; it is not 
worth while trying to ascertain their truth in view of the diffi- 
culties attending such a quest, and the extreme probability of 
arriving at quite incorrect conclusions. That Sceptre is an 
exceptionally good mare is proved by the fact that when she 
won the July Stakes, practically in a trot, she must have 
been far from herself, having only had one gallop during the 
previous four weeks; and though it is said that she ‘beat 
nothing,’ after all the Melton-Irene colt, Laird of Ayrshire and 
some of the others can gallop a bit. Mormon, who started 
to get a line for something else in Marsh’s stable, went on 
a hopeless mission, and the Duke of Devonshire correctly 
summed up the situation when, watching the finish of the race, 
he remarked that no sort of line was to be got there. 


Except on rare occasions when a horse belongs to a 
millionaire, there is always talk of the sale of anything out of 
the common, and prices have a tendency to mount. A dozen 
years ago £20,000 was offered for Signorina, and there was a 
general outcry about the folly of the man who offered the 
money on one hand, and of the man who refused it on the other, 
As Signorina has been a failure since leaving the turf, and only 
won a couple of races in two years after her victory in the Middle 
Park Plate—though one of them was worth close on {gooo— 
she would not have been a good bargain at the price ; but it is 
very conceivable that a horse might be ridiculously cheap at 
£20,000. A young soldier who has lately inherited a very large 
fortune, one of the largest in England, has I know been con- 
templating the advisability of offering {£50,000 for Duke of 
Westminster, Sceptre and Lavengro. Ido not feel myself at 
liberty to mention names, but it would be an excellent thing if 
the three animals passed into this possession, assuming, of 
course, that they justify expectation ; for their would-be owner 
is one who would thus probably be induced to become an 
invaluable patron of the turf, though I do not suppose he would 
have many dealings with the ring, but would race for the honour 
and glory of the best interests of the turf. For a real lover of 
the sport what could be more delightful than to own the son of 
Orme and Gaptlet, the daughter of Persimmon and Ornament, 
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and the son of Ladas and Avilion? Ladas has come notably 
to the front just at the time of writing, with Lavengro and 
Epsom Lad. Some time since, in a letter to Lord Rosebery, I 
said something in the way of condolence on the subject of 
Ladas’ stock. He replied ‘I am not in the least disappointed 
with Ladas’ produce excepting those trained by myself. The 
others, which were very few, have not done badly. My two 
lots, the finest I ever produced, have been, of course, a disas- 
trous failure.’ Certainly there is no ground for disappointment 
now ! 


It is strange how some horses acquire what may perhaps 
be described as a sort of personal popularity. In many cases 
this is, of course, due to their intrinsic merit. The invincible 
Ormonde was naturally the idol of the crowd, which always 
loves an animal that has never known defeat ; but an equally 
popular horse in the same year was The Bard. It was curious 
to note how writers about racing always had some compliment- 
ary and eulogistic adjective for the son of Petrarch and Mag- 
dalene. He was always ‘the gallant little Bard,’ or something 
of that kind, due perhaps in some measure to the way in which 


he stuck to his work against the mighty Ormonde in the Derby. 


another of this sort. Orme and La Fléche also had ardent 
friends who were actually ready to quarrel about the relative 
merits of the animals they admired, sympathy being no doubt 
extended to Orme because of the misfortune that overtook 
him in his early three-year-old days. One does not often see 
such excitement on a racecourse as was exhibited when he won 
the Eclipse Stakes for the first time in 1892. I suppose La 
Fléche gained her popularity by the style in which she used 
to canter home under heavy weights with her ears pricked, but 
she was certainly one of the aia that race-goers of all 
classes delighted to see. 


Sometimes a victory is received with enthusiasm for the sake 
of the owner, as was the case when Ladas won the Derby in 
1894. Certainly the loudest outburst of cheers I ever heard ona 
racecourse was when Lord Rosebery led in his champion ; but it 
is by no means always for the sake of the owner that the crowd 
goes half mad. Victor Wild was one of the greatest favourites 
of modern times, and used to be applauded when he cantered 


I gather— it was a bit before my time—that Blair Athol was . 
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to the post, as if he were a popular tenor stepping on to the 
stage ; yet he belonged to a publican who could not have been 
personally known to many of the crowd and was entirely 
unknown in club stands and private enclosures. Perhaps Count 
Schomberg should be included in the list of popular horses, and 
this again was certainly not for his owner’s sake. The reason 
here may have been the way in which he took part in all sorts of 
races and distinguished himself in all alike, from the six-furlong 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, in which he ran well, carrying 
8 st. 13 lb., to the Goodwood Cup over two miles and a half, which 
he won twice, with hurdle races and steeplechases thrown in. 
Another big scene on a racecourse was when Eager beat Royal 
Flush, but there spectators were glad to see the English horse 
holding his own and to applaud the success of a popular jockey 
in Mornington Cannon. St. Gatien and Robert the Devil were 
likewise always very special favourites. It would be interesting 
to know why some horses are so, whilst others, equally good, 
win their races and create no special interest ? 


There is I suppose always some reason for practices that one 
does not understand if such practices are generally followed, 
but I was fairly puzzled in France the other day when I went to 
some trotting races at Saint-Cloud. In the first race there were 
fourteen entries, and, with one exception, the name of every 
animal began with ‘U.’ In the second race there were twelve 
entries, eleven of which began with ‘U. In the third race 
there were twenty entries, of which nineteen began with ‘U.’ 
A further puzzle arose from the fact that in the first race no 
fewer than three, and all three-year-olds, were named Ukraine. 
In the third race a trio of other three-year-olds were named 
Ukase. In the fourth race thirteen entries all began with ‘T, ; 
here there were all four-year-olds and there were two Traveilleurs 
among them. Pondering over a possible reason, it occurred to 
me that as the three-year-olds began with U., and the four- 
year-olds with T., all the horses of a certain year were called by 
names which began with the same letter ; but this theory does 
not fit, because exceptions to the three-year-old ‘U’s’ were 
Tantatrice and Jean Baptiste, and among the four-year- 
old ‘T’s’ in a fifth race there appeared Divette. I know 
absolutely nothing about trotting beyond the fact that it is not 
an exciting sport to watch, but surely it must be a desperately 
confusing business when you have among thirteen entries three 
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of the same age and same colour called by the same name? I 
suppose the expert could doubtless give a reason—which might 
or might not however be a convincing one. 


In some contests what may be called finality never seems 
to be reached. A few years ago when a mare called Maud S. 
trotted a mile in 2 min. 8 secs. the performance was regarded 
as a record for all time, but since then it has been constantly 
lowered, if it has not reached two minutes as it was expected to 
do. In galloping, again, Brag held the mile record for a race 
at Brighton till it went to America, secured by a horse called 
Salvator, whose time was beaten by Harrow at Lingfield, as 
was Harrow’s time subsequently on the same course by Caiman. 
With human achievements, however, similar progress does not 
seem to be made. It is strange to note how many runners have 
covered 100 yards in 10 seconds and how impossible it seems 
to do better than this. It is true that in America and New 
Zealand g+# seconds has been credited ; the fifth of a second is, 
however, scarcely appreciable, and beyond that, at any rate, no 
man has ever passed. Innumerable attempts have been made 
during the last fifteen years to beat W. G. George’s mile record 
of 4 min. 12% secs., but that remains unconquered. A not incon- 
siderable number of trained runners have gone four miles under 
20 minutes, but the limit of human speed for this distance 
seems to be 19 min. 252 secs. Over 24 feet has been jumped 
by certainly three or four men and probably by more, but 
never 6 inches further, and it seems doubtful whether any one 
will ever jump 25 feet—though of course it is always rash to 
prophesy, and I have indeed heard of an unauthenticated 
25 feet; but inquiries into unauthenticated records usually 
leave the previous figures standing. 


A correspondent—Major-General Manderson—writes to me 
as follows: ‘At pages 266 and 267 of the volume of the 
Badminton Library on “ Billiards,” remarks are made regarding 
bonzoline and ivory balls—the edition I refer to was published 
in 1897. Since then players must have gained much experi- 
ence of their relative qualities in every way, and I, as a billiard 
player of over half a century, but who never played with 
bonzoline balls till two years ago, would like to know whether 
they are gaining in favour or not and whether they are being 
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generally taken into use in clubs and messes in favour of ivories ? 
I was recommended to try them and have had a set in use for 
over two years. They keep their shape wonderfully well, but I 
find I cannot screw at long distances so well with them as I fancy 
I can with ivories. On account of their retaining their proper 
shape and their comparative cheapness to ivory, I presume 
they will be pretty generally used. Perhaps you would kindly 
ventilate the subject in the magazine, or give an opinion among 
Rapier’s notes.’ In the clubs to which I belong | find nothing 
but ivory, and nearly all the people to whom I have spoken 
express a preference for the old style. Two or three, however,. 
pronounce bonzoline balls ‘quite as good,’ and one good player 
tells me he likes them better than ivory—I gather because he 
is more accustomed to them. I shall be glad to receive expe- 
riences. 

Attracted by a story of bird-life in a recent number of the 
magazine the Rev. P. W. Bryan kindly sends me the following 
anecdote: ‘In my early youth, more than sixty years ago, 
ravens were much more common than they are now. I then 
lived at a country rectory in Essex. In my rambles through 
the fields and woods, when about four miles from home | 
came upon a ravens’ nest in a tree. I took two young ones 
from the nest, and brought them home ; but my parents would 
not allow me to keep them, as I had had ravens before, and 
they had proved very mischievous. Next day I placed the 
young ones in the yard, and whilst I was deliberating what 
to do with them, the old birds appeared high up over head, 
like specks in the sky, uttering their accustomed cry. They 
hovered over their young ones, but seemed afraid to come near, 
so I took the little ones up and put them on a pollard oak at 
the bottom of the field, where the old birds came and took 
them away. Some time previously to this I had a bad accident 
in scaling a tree in which was an old ravens’ nest. A little 
country boy who was with me declared he knew I should come 
to harm, because it was said : 


A robin, a raven, a Jenny wren, 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen. 
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